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Editorial 


Theology of Education and 
Philosophy of Education in Dialogue 


Zuzana Svobodova 


Dear readers, 

We are introducing the journal Theology and Philosophy of Education, a journal for theology 
of education and philosophy of education. The reason for establishing this journal is to create a 
common platform for theologians, philosophers, and educators, but also for all helping 
professionals, who ask about the aim of human life, self-education and education, ethics, 
humanity, and how people from different cultures, nations, languages, who are living today 
more and more together could also together search or seek ways of life, ways of truth. 

For the abbreviation of the journal-title, we chose TAPE. Of course, it is because Theology 
And Philosophy of Education should be connected here. However, one can also hear about 
“taping” today. In this way, to tape means also to heal, help, harmonize, or regenerate, relieve, 
reconcile, and remedy. We want to connect different approaches to the education of man. In the 
old Greek sense, “to harmonize” means connecting and combining opposites even though they 
remain distinct or diverse. In Greek mythology, Harmony (Harmonia) was the daughter of the 
god of war, Ares, and the goddess of love, Aphrodite. It means the two opposite dynamics were 
connected, and then Harmonia was born. In TAPE, we value differences, variety, and diversity. 
On the website of this journal, you can read articles which authors have written in diverse 
scientific fields. It is not apparent that philosophers, medical doctors, businesspeople, and 
theologists can meet in one professional journal. In TAPE, we want to build bridges between 
too many separated scientifical approaches and communicate together, not only to seek a better 
future for humans but also to pursue wisdom. It means our aim is not only to pursue, conduct, 
and practise together with professionals from various backgrounds but also, to see, listen to, 
and accept in theory (theoria) together with talented or gifted in different respects, ways, or 
aspects. 

By establishing TAPE, we desire to learn from each other and co-create an educative 
environment where diversity means an opportunity and not a mistake that should be corrected. 
However, in TAPE, we also want to ask about the truth behind all our differences, not only 
subsequently that have scientific variety. 

To start publishing a journal also means connecting writers and readers. In TAPE, we have an 
international editorial board to unite and combine approaches, cultures, manners, and styles for 
living, not just writing and reading, together, not only next to each other. By writing about the 
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meaning of education or the sense of life, one is interconnected not only with one’s own 
situation and position but also with the others and can ask the questions: Who will be the 
readers? How do they live in similar or in very different situations? What will they say? Which 
questions will they see as the most vivid from their positions? And most importantly, will they 
understand what we can see and what we are trying to show? 

TAPE wants to recognize theology of education as seeking the sense of faith, which is 
connected with self-education and education — or it is not theology. In his Theology of Agape, 
Josef Zvérina, the Czech theologist of the 20" century, stated that theologia must broaden itself 
in theophilia (Teologie agapé I, 5). Likewise, philosophy of education is a way of life linked 
with self-education and education — or it is not philosophy. 

In this first TAPE issue, we offer an interview with Professor Karel Skalicky, the chief editor 
of an exile journal during the communist totalitarian era. In the first reviewed article, Filip 
Hlavinka seeks opportunities and boundaries of religious and spiritual speech and a significant 
role of poetry in education. Bert Meeuwsen presents Meaning-Oriented Reflection or 
MOR¢e3.1.2 as a challenge not only for educators and teachers. Tereza Pinkasova described in 
her article how moral development could be supported in courses for medical students. 
Frantisek Stéch, knowing that nobody can drink alone from the well of life, provides an 
inspirational vision of dialogue between two theological disciplines if they find not only 
teaching but also learning aspects of themselves. By reflecting on theology of education, Stuart 
Nicolson identifies and briefly explores the theme of growing closer to God as well as how Christians 
can learn to communicate the faith as found in the Vatican II document on education. 


Welcome to the TAPE environment; I wish your reading could be healing, inspirational, and gratifying, 
as well as bracing, restful, and recreative. 


Reference 
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Interview with Professor Karel Skalicky 
about Czech Exile Journal Studie 


Karel Skalicky (interviewee) 
Frantisek Stéch (interviewer) 


Frantigek Stéch (onwards FS): Dear Mr. Professor, first, let me thank you, that you agreed to 
give this interview for the brand-new journal Theology and Philosophy of Education (TAPE). 
TAPE is arising from a desire to provide shared space for theologians and philosophers (not 
exclusively) who search for meaning, source, and aim of education (including self-education). 
You alone stood at the beginning of the exile journal Studie. That’s why the first question relates 
to your motivations of that time. Why have you started to publish the Studie journal? 


Karel Skalicky (onwards KS): The Studie journal started to be published by Karel Vrana in 
cooperation with FrantiSek Planner. And they did it because some contributions they received 
exceeded the possibilities of the Novy Zivot (New Life) journal, especially in terms of their 
extent. 


Novy Zivot was a magazine which was founded in times when the first immigration wave came, 
primarily to England, where the Catholic action came into existence. Its intellectual part named 
itself Krestanska akademie (Christian Academy) and started to publish Novy Zivot, which had 
its own dimension of course. But they kept receiving contributions which they were unable to 
place in their journal. And so, Karel Vrana together with FrantiSek Planner founded Studie. As 
a matter of fact, Karel Vrana was the one in charge. And FrantiSek Planner, who served as 
secretary of the Christian academy at that time was helping him. All that started in 1958. Since 
then, Studie was published occasionally, depending on contributions received from editors of 
Novy Zivot. But when Cardinal Beran came (to Rome) in 1965, the idea to have an independent, 
regular journal came up. Thereafter, one fine day of 1966, Karel Vrana came to me and asked 
whether I would not mind taking over his editorial office of Studie journal. Of course, I said 
yes, and that’s how it all started. 


FS: All right, it means that the primary motivation to found Studie was simply the need to find 
a place for texts which were too extensive for being published in Novy Zivot. After we have 
learned, who were people around you, those who helped to give birth to Studie, I would like to 
ask, who were the addressees of Studie? 


KS: Well, I do not have a clear idea about those readers. It is because on the one hand, Studie 
was distributed to Paris to Pavel Tigrid, and on the other hand to Vienna, from where the journal 
was distributed further. So, in the first years, I did not have any feedback from my readers. It 
was like when a shipwreck survivor puts the message simply into the bottle and throws it into 
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the sea with the hope that some ship will find the bottle and eventually takes care about rescuing 


the castaway. It was like this during the first years. But progressively some reactions begin to 
arrive. If I should now reply to the question of who had been my first co-workers, I need to 
mention Benedictines from Norcia. At that time a good group was formed there. The main 
figures were Vojtéch Engelhart, with roots in Nepomucenum, Cyril Stavél and Abbot Maurus 
Verzich. They printed Studie to have an extra activity besides developing the business they did 
for a living. But as time went on, Vojtéch Hruby took over this task, when he became secretary 
of Velehrad. And he was a Salesian. The Salesians prepared a few full brothers named Pro. And 
those brothers, three of them if I remember well, founded a printing company. And thus, Father 
Hruby redirected the printing of Studie to the printing office Pro. We stayed with them 
practically until the end of the journal’s existence. 


FS: When you took over the editorial job for Studie journal, what was the most difficult job 
for you? 


KS: It is hard to say. The most difficult thing was perhaps to keep the journal alive. Of course, 
the first thing I saw clearly was that I need to have authors. And if I don’t have authors, who 
are worth something, I won’t be able to do anything. And so, the first thing I took to heart was 
searching for authors. That later became almost my professional deformation. Whomever I met 
I asked if he or she would not mind contributing to Studie. But this initial effort — to find 
contributors — if it was the hardest thing, I don’t know, I was not thinking about it like that. In 
short, if I was supposed to break through with that journal, I needed to procure contributions, 
and these contributions I needed to get from someone, and so I had to get in touch with authors. 
Of course, the first generation of authors were theologians, church historians, in general, and 
all those who dealt with religious issues. Such a purely academic, theological-philosophical 
focus lasted until 1968. Before I got to Czechoslovakia. Until that time we did not have any 
practical exchange with Czechoslovakia. We had just authors who were in exile. I can mention 
Erazim Kohak at this place. He is a typical example of how I searched for contributors in exile. 


FS: Actually, we can say that your readers as well as authors came from the context of exile. 
KS: And here, I would be more specific: from the Czech exile. 
FS: Czech? Not Czechoslovakian? 


KS: The Czech and Slovak exiles did not cooperate on wider bases. There was no 
Czechoslovakian exile in practice. But the cooperation of concrete Czechs and Slovaks on 
topics of their mutual interest existed of course, but it was rather on personal bases. There were 
a few Slovak contributors published in Studie. Some anonymously, some by name, for example, 
Jozef Tomko, who later became a Cardinal. 


FS: Ok, so Czech exile. And didn’t it cross your mind at that time to publish your journal 
bilingually? 


KS: No, it didn’t. Even though my everyday life was trilingual at that time. I worked in Italian 
for Lateran University, in Czech for the Christian Academy and in Spanish for the Marist 
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Brothers. It really did not come to my mind to do Studie bilingually, because in Czech I did 


them already with my left hand or made them by makeshift means so to speak. 


FS: I asked about it because today, we have a situation that in Czechia the journal in English is 
being published, so I wondered if it is a novum or if you already thought about it at that time. 
Well, what helped you to overcome difficulties? You have been editor in chief, but I suppose 
you cooperated with other editors. 


KS: Yes, I had some co-workers. The first one was the poet Ivan Jelinek. He helped me till the 
year 1968. But then we grew apart from each other and Antonin Kratochvil took over his job. 
But those were colleagues for literature. Later, Antonin Kratochvil stepped down from his job 
and Jaroslav Pechaéek came. He was a valuable colleague, although he had more interest in 
politics than literature. These were my non-theological colleagues, those three, one by one. 


FS: So, the whole Studie was always a two-man show? 


KS: No. As critiques were rising and opposition towards Studie was growing, the stable, 
editorial collegium was formed to prevent the objection that Skalicky is a hegemon, hates 
collaboration, and promotes only himself and his own topics. Such an editorial board discussed 
each issue and was formed under heavy pressure to Studie in 1980. For the editorial board, I 
chose personalities who had been approved and no objections were made against them. For the 
executive editorial board, it was Josef Kolaéek, Josef Benaéek and Vaclav Steiner. Those three 
and I created Studie since then. Besides that, the broader editorial consisting of sympathizers 
(like Karel Riha, Karel Vrana, Jaroslav Skarvada, Tomas Spidlik, etc.) was established. 


FS: And what about the worst obstacles that occurred? 


KS: They were based on denunciations. That I am a philo-marxist, that I cooperate with ex- 
communists, that I am open to liberation theology, that Iam a progressivist, dictatorial, and that 
I am not able to cooperate with anyone, etc. 


FS: Ok, the critique was connected more or less with slander. And what about joy? What was 
the most joyful on your editorial work? 


KS: The most joyful moments were those when a letter or message came that this or that person 
liked our content. Or that our content helped someone. In short, it was each positive feedback. 
It gave us knowledge that our effort is maybe not useless. 


FS: Let’s move now towards the newly emerging TAPE journal. TAPE wants to perceive 
philosophy of education as philosophy, which is either (self)educational or is not philosophy at 
all. Similarly, theology of education expresses such questioning about the meaning of faith, 
which is either touching upon self-education and education, or it does not make any sense. The 
editors of TAPE consciously connect with a wish of Josef Zvérina, which he expressed in his 
Theology of Agape (Teologie agapé), which is pursuing change in which theology must 
broaden itself in theophilia (TA I, 5). Theologia and Theophilia must grow together “con- 
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cresco”, as Radim Palous reminds us. Do you think that an academic journal focusing on 


theology and philosophy of education in this way, may serve contemporary people? 


KS: Of course. I even think that it can serve people only when theology becomes theophilia. 
Theophilia is not only a word about God but love for God instead. Only there it is important, 
where something comes out not from cold reason alone, but from reason, which glows or burns 
by love (filia), that much as that reason itself becomes love. That of course sparks reactions, 
that cold reason alone cannot produce. 


FS: When the journal is just about to be born, what would you recommend to its editors? 
KS: Search for authors. 

FS: What would you wish for the first TAPE readers? 

KS: Deep interest. 


FS: Thank you. 


prof. Dr. Karel Skalicky, Th.D. 
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Spiritual and Religious Speech as a Poem 
Inspired by Heidegger’s Fouring 


Filip Hlavinka 


Abstract 

The article is based on Heidegger’s understanding of the world as the so-called fourings, in 
which one relates to counterparts who are not entirely graspable to him, yet provide a person 
with a significant orientation. Such an orientation relates to the spiritual aspects of life. It is not 
possible to speak about them in the same way as everyday things in ordinary or professional 
scientific language, because by their very nature they do not allow for grasping in the form of 
definitions. Instead, poetry is presented as a possible testimony of spiritual aspects, the subtle. 
It does not seek to give a definitive description and explanation, but rather to capture the 
substance and, above all, to invite humans on the path to what it says. Poetry is presented as an 
important part of education and erudition, where in the spiritual direction the scientifically 
conceived language will not suffice. 


Keywords 
Heidegger, fouring, spiritual life, poetry, upbringing of man to wholeness. 


Opening 

This reflection essay attempts to raise a question. This question is not about a poem, poetry or 
a literary mode as a spiritual or religious testimony. It asks the other way around, whether 
spiritual or religious speech is not always a poem by nature when it strives for a deep testimony. 


How one understands oneself and the world in the context of Heidegger’s fouring 
Heidegger draws from Hélderlin’s verses when he tries to capture human existence, and agrees 
that “poetically man dwells” (Heidegger 1971). This dwelling, as Heidegger explains, does not 
mean to have a shelter. It actually means something essential, namely “the basic character of 
human existence” (Heidegger 1971, 213). For Heidegger, poetry is a way of this dwelling, 
providing peace for man, human interplay with Sky and Divinities. He says, among other 
things, that man belongs to the “fouring” of the Earth, Sky, Divinities and Mortals, who are so 
as to be to each other. They are determined by their relationship with each other and to each 
other. They form oneness. “But the fouring does not come about in such a way that it 
encompasses the four and only afterward is added to them as that compass. Nor does the fouring 
exhaust itself in this, that the four, once they are there, stand side by side singly. The fouring, 
the unity of the four, presences as the appropriating mirror-play of the betrothed, each to the 
other in simple oneness. The fouring presences as the worlding of world” (Heidegger 1971, 
178). 
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A person belongs with the world as a Mortal. Mortality relates to the clinging to life and 
postponing of death. Mortality is not death, it is a possibility of death. “As long as man is mortal, 
his death is not around” (Benyovszky 2012, 37). He is Mortal on Earth, under the Sky and in 
front of the Divine. Earth 


in this context is not just the planet. It is more of a foundation which we dwell on, which we 
rise from. Sky represents a measure. For setting measure does not belong to man. Man is, for 
example, unable to decide what will become a truth. One can identify it, yet not determine it. 
In this sense, measure is transcendent to man. One can recognize it, but not manipulate it. One 
can subject himself to it. But he cannot subject it to himself without deforming its expression. 
Sky represents a measure — it is not subject to our arbitrariness and manipulation. It is a 
counterpart to the Earth we are on. The counterpart of Mortals are the Divinities — the 
unreachable which we relate to. They are the unattainable, yet manifest themselves as a source 
of hope for the meaningfulness of ourselves. In a fouring, everything is a part of a whole, it is 
together and towards itself, it constitutes unity. Sky surpasses the Earth and refers to the 
Divinities. Mortals are entrusted and devoted to the Earth, open towards the Sky and Divinities. 
Poetry is a participation in a fouring, in relation to the world (cf., Benyovszky 2012). Thus, 
poetry is a way of being, of man belonging with the fouring. 


A poem as an attempt to capture the unspeakable 

Man in the world relates not only to the things he has at his disposal or to the people with whom 
he can communicate, but also to what goes beyond him, which is not available to him at all — 
to what is not reachable like things are. It is not graspable for physical manipulation, nor for 
manipulation by the force of language. In the end, we only have our ordinary language to 
express the extraordinary, the intangible. When we talk about what is extraordinary, 
uncommon, sacred, incomprehensible, all we have to do is use common and mundane words. 
We do not know other words. Therefore, we have to use ordinary words in an extraordinary, 
poetic way. 

The “poetic dwelling” can be understood in such a way, that what is deep (deepest) within man 
or within the world can only be spoken about in a poetic manner. In this case, poetry is not the 
rhyming of words, but rather the rhyming of understanding and the profound truth. It is about 
finding something deep and substantial that is difficult to grasp in words — more precisely, what 
defies an exact expression in definitions. Poetry springs from submitting to the transcendent 
claim of something great, to which it speaks and to which it refers. “But man is capable of 
poetry at any time only to the degree to which his being is appropriate to that which itself has 
a liking for man and therefore needs his presence” (Heidegger 1971, 226). In this sense, the 
poem is just a partial testimony about the whole, but at the same time it captures something 
important. It is not banal. It impacts the whole it testifies about. In this way, it is possible to 
testify about what defies a clear, always valid definition. In this manner, it is possible to testify, 
for example, about human life, which is dynamic and constantly changing. A poem does not 
simplify what it talks about by claiming to say everything. It does not simplify things as models 
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and diagrams do. Instead, it strives to convey the essential. And it does so as long as it stays 


real and authentic. 

This poetry is the touching of the substantial and profound. It resembles the astonishment from 
which philosophy is born. Perhaps it resembles Wittgenstein’s silence from what cannot be 
completely said. It is argued that philosophy and contemplative silence can be a kind of poem, 
a gripping of something deep. (Even silence can be a strong testimony.) It is a way of human 
relationship to what is deep and the deepest. The world (as a fouring) is so deep it cannot be 
expressed in full in a human speech. It cannot be defined — that is, to say everything about it, to 
determine the beginning and the end. Every honest testimony will always be partial. At the 
same time, it can be a reference to the whole, a celebration of depth, a poem. 

Sokol points out that human life, simply put, takes place in three layers that interact with each 
other. At the top is the layer of normal daily operation, characterized by the utilization of 
available options without much thought. It is using things in accordance with the manual, 
without having to know how those things function inside. The layer of a creative approach is a 
deeper one. One goes under the surface of normal use, to understand how things work. A 
creative approach seeks the new and even risks at times. It does not stick to mere use and 
consumption. It is actually the source for the shallower layer of normal operation. The spiritual 
layer is the deepest one. It represents deep sources of human endeavour and heading, the deepest 
of motivations. It is the source of the previous layer. It touches the reason for life and human 
existence. Sokol calls these layers civilization, culture and religion. But in addition to culture, 
we could also talk about science and technology, which go beyond the superficial approach of 
using things and are undoubtedly creative. Aside from religion, we could also talk about 
spiritual life, because the deepest human grounding does not have to be discovered and 
manifested only in ways that can be called religious. Substantial philosophy and sometimes 
also art can also be considered spiritual paths. 

To keep things simple, let’s stick to calling the deepest layer a religion. It includes, among other 
things, questions about the meaning of human existence as well as questions as to whether 
human existence can lean on or capture something that transcends man and is therefore not 
subject to him, thanks to which it can become a measure or direction for man, as Heidegger 
recognizes in the Divine fouring. These questions aim deep under the layer of regular operation. 
They refer to transcendence. They invite from the layer of regular to the depth of the 
extraordinary, sacred. This brings along certain difficulties in terms of expression and 
communication. To express the extraordinary, we can only use ordinary language. This is why 
the expression of spiritual depth often uses the language of analogies and symbols, which can 
describe plenty, but it is not possible to perceive them in their literal meaning as unambiguous 
definitions. In this context, a poem can be understood, not as a mere rhyme, but as a symbolic 
speech that captures something deep. 

If we call a testimony a poem, it is not to belittle it. It is the other way around. A poem represents 
a piece of art, an authentic testimony. It is a result of creation, in which deep themes are 
captured. It is also important whether a poem is good, whether the experience of depth resonates 
within it, rather than being just a superficial rhyme. When compared to scientific work, a poem 
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is not more or less. It is an entirely different speech. It is valuable when it is substantial and 
profound. Therefore, delivering a poem is not a banality. It is the manifestation of searching, 
the manifestation of the attempt to find. It is the staying on the path, Not resting in the definite 
destination. It appears that in spiritual context one can be a pilgrim for all his life. It is poems 
that can accompany him on his journey and describe it to him in many ways. (This does not 
mean he is not accompanied by certain prose in matters of everyday life.) 


Religious testimony as a poem 

We can even take a look at religion in the narrower sense of the word, that is, at a specific path 
by which the general need for spiritual grounding or search can be fulfilled. In the European 
cultural context, it will be mainly Christianity. Some sacred texts of Christianity and Judaism 
have a distinct literary form of a poem or song. But this is not all. In the context of the 
aforementioned, we can say that any testimony of a deep spiritual experience, about a 
relationship to a transcendent counterpart, can be a poem. Since it is a testimony of what is not 
definitively graspable, this is what is not definable in a way that is clearly defined (of a 
transcendent nature). This is also shown in the context of the aforementioned Christianity, as is 
evident in Christian authors: 


Whatever we say about God can only be a symbol that obscures more than it reveals and 
loses any good meaning if we take it ‘literally’. Then we forget about the nobility of the 
God’s mystery, and our words and images cease to be humble references to silence and 
become mischievously blasphemous idols and obstacles instead of bridges (Halik, 
Jandourek 1997, 276). 


When we begin to speak about God as who ‘is’, we can only speak in parables, metaphors, 
and paradoxes. God is certainly not a thing in any conceivable sense, God is nothing 
imaginable or conceivable, he is not alive in the zoological sense, he is not conventionally 
depictable or imaginable, and in no way is he a so-called supernatural being (Vacha 2014, 
42). 


We can call the transcendent fullness of existence a God, but there is one condition. No 
testimony should be given a definite, sole and always valid meaning. In other words, 
unfortunately, nothing we say about God is unambiguous. Admittedly, we are coming to 
relativization here, which may hurt many. People who search plainly for reassurance may 
be disappointed by it. (...) However, they do not realize that they have failed to place their 
assurance in God himself. Instead, they have put their full trust in something as weak as 
human words. Words do not have iconic function for them. They are not transparent. They 
do not lead the mind above them and behind them, as do the icons that refer from 
themselves to the mystery shown. For them words become an idol. They overshadow God 
and stand in his place. The Bible, dogmas, summits, catechisms or denominations are their 
idols (Stampach 2000, 49). 


Therefore, if a religious testimony is to be true, it must present a reference above and beyond 
itself, in depth. This is also how we understand poem in our context. 
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Understanding spiritual or religious speeches as poems certainly does not mean admitting any 


sort of interpretation. Certainly, there is a certain risk of intentional or unintentional confusion 
of context, as well as a risk of misunderstanding. But it is necessary to take this risk, because 
only with it, will it be possible to lead a speech which will be a testimony of the unspeakable. 
If we are to think that we have found a definition in the scientific sense, it is very likely that our 
speech will lead to the materialization of something that is not a thing. Once we are aware of 
the poetic conception of our speech, we can refer to and testify to what is not a thing and resists 
to be grasped. A poem may represent a bridge being built with the risk that it will not lead the 
intended goal or that it will be difficult to cross. Yet at the same time it is being built in the 
hope that it will be perceived and used as a bridge. Then it can become an important step in 
finding paths to the spiritual layer of life. 


In education, scientific speech is not sufficient, it needs poem too 

We can understand education as the care of a human being as a whole, and at the same time as 
the care of the world as a whole. Such education faces, among other things, the question of 
inspiration for the spiritual layer of life and the world. It will balance between the manipulative 
indoctrination on one hand and the inability to express something strong and convincing on the 
other. This dichotomy can be exceeded by understanding the potential of poetic speech as an 
authentic and in this sense the true reference to the unspeakable or indefinable. 

Educational inspiration for the spiritual life cannot then be conceived as a field of education 
powered by the knowledge of the relevant exact science. In an exact, scientific way we can only 
investigate religious, philosophical or literary texts in the formal manner, and not the message 
of this text, which is radically personal. The task of education here is above all openness to 
questions and the offer of poetic testimonies. The offer means the possibility to freely reject, 
but also the possibility to freely accept, critically examine, or transform. Here, education is an 
invitation. It is not a presentation of ready-made truths for an approval. The key value is 
openness, both on the part of the educated and on the part of the educators. Openness is the 
opposite of “thickheadedness”, blindness, indoctrination. It means that education will not offer 
final solutions and definite answers. But it will offer much more. An invitation for a journey. 
A poem and poetry may help with it. This is because a poem is always somewhat open. It does 
not claim to be definite. Yet it refers to the depth. It opens the way. 


Conclusion 

Poetically, man dwells. Namely, that on Earth under the Sky it relates to the Divine and 
recognizes himself as Mortal. He thus recognizes the world in its wholeness. Aside from 
tangible things, he also reaches to the intangible, which belongs to the integrity of the world. 
Then it is about the spiritual aspects of the world and life (not necessarily religious). 

Today’s man often strives for a scientifically and technically accurate expression of what he 
does. He wants to define. However, this is not possible when it comes to the spiritual aspects, 
when it comes to what we can aim for as a vanishing point beyond the horizon, but we cannot 
subjugate it in any way. As in the Heidegger’s fouring, Mortals relate to the Divinities and 
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somehow measure themselves against it, but they are unable to replace the Divinities 
themselves. Thus, accurate, defining, exact speech cannot capture and exhaust everything that 
can be said about the spiritual depth of the world. Poetry may assist here as an expressive 
speech. Yet it is not about speaking in verses, above all it is about knowing that speaking of 
spiritual depth is always only a reference and not a definition, that it is always symbolic and 
analogous and not exact, and that it is never completely exhaustive nor exhausted. 

For upbringing and education, it is therefore important not to build solely and above all on the 
scientific description of things (which certainly has meaning and great results on the Ontic 
level). If education is to be a cultivation of humanity and care for the world as a whole, 1.e., 
with a spiritual depth, it also needs to cultivate the poetic language. 

Education can and should open paths from the superficial layer of life deeper to the spiritual 
layers. At the same time, education can be poetry, i.e., an invitation to the journey to the depth, 
to the journey of the Mortals across the Earth under the Sky for the Divine. Understanding a 
poem as a testimony which does not intend to be a definition and yet captures something 
substantial can thus lead to openness to the spiritual aspects of life. Thus, a poem can be a kind 
of analogy to prayer (without being conditioned by religion). At last, even silence, if understood 
as an authentic expression, can be such a poem, for instance, when one rests in amazement at 
the depths of the world, as the Heidegger’s fouring reminds us. 
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One Triangle and More —- MORe3.1.2 
Meaning-Oriented Reflection 3.1.2 


Bert Meeuwsen 


Abstract 

The educational technique of ‘meaning-oriented reflection’ originally highlights two angles 
‘thinking’ and ‘feeling’, prior to ‘wanting’ and ‘doing’. This article emphasises that due to 
differences among world-philosophies, an additional third angle on ‘being inspired’ by a higher 
power is applicable. Bringing these three angles into ‘being aware’ precedes ‘wanting’ and 
‘doing’. Based on interviews and higher educational interventions, the revised “meaning- 
oriented reflection’ appears to be a useful educational technique. However, the question 
remains: How to implement MORe3.1.2 among educators and other professionals who may 
only reflect rationally? 


Keywords 
Bildung; education; philosophy of education; Korthagen; reflections; world-philosophies 


Reflection as a tool in learning. Do we reflect rational or irrational too? 

The Enlightenment, mainly due to colonialism, has had influence on education within differing 
world-philosophies (Wiesner-Hanks 2018). During the past decades, discussions regarding 
educational epistemologies have come up in the world of international education. (Moncrieffe 
2022). Within education too much attention was put on logical thinking alone, whereas attention 
to feeling, as well as spirituality were neglected (Wa Thiong'o 1986). Stressing too much on 
rationality alone has been addressed by Horkheimer and Adorno (1969) in their dialectics on 
the Enlightenment. As a result, linking ‘thinking’ with ‘feeling’ and ‘being inspired’ appears to 
be key to the ‘relation of theory to practice in education’ (Dewey 1904). 

In this article, an applied practical reflection tool, based on an existing reflection tool, is 
introduced. The modified tool can be useful among educators, however, by other professionals 
too. The introduction of the revised tool provides an answer to the question raised: ‘Reflection 
as a tool in learning. Do we reflect rationally or irrationally too?’. 


‘Meaning-Oriented Reflection’ or MORe — ‘The Lift’ 

In 2017, Korthagen published an article in which he addressed, among other subjects, the 
applied practical concept of 'meaning-oriented reflection’. By means of this form of reflection, 
he connects the task verbs 'think' and 'feel' with an activity that has taken place. The two verbs 
are followed by two more: 'want' and 'do'. By looking first at the past and then at the intended 
future, he creates a continuous learning-loop. It is interesting to note that during the reflection, 
one can switch back and forth between the four verbs. During the reflection, the reflector may 
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feel that insufficient information is available. One then can consider going forwards or 
backwards within a series of terms: ‘think’ (‘thought’), ‘feel’ (‘felt’), ‘want’ (‘wanted’) and 
‘do’ (‘did’). In a way, one applies a going-up or down, etc., of the terms, 


until all information needed is regarded as present. That is why this form of reflection is called 
‘The Elevator’, or ‘The Lift’. Ultimately, this methodology results in a more adequate meaning- 
oriented reflection. 


Practical frame as an introduction, based on author’s experience 

‘The Lift’ is a practical method, I learned during my Master of Education. Originating from 
both business and defence sectors, I used to analyse, after performing an activity, mainly in a 
rational manner only. For example, by using Deming’s ‘Plan-Do-Check-Act’ (PDCA) or ‘Plan- 
Do-Study-Act-cycle’ (PDSA) as developed by Deming (2022) or the ‘Observation-Orientation- 
Decision-Action Loop’ (‘OODA loop’) originally by Boyd (2022). However, to me this seemed 
insufficient, as I felt there was more. Inquiring with a colleague in the health care sector, I 
learned that ‘thinking’ in combination with ‘feeling’ is a common way of working for them. 
When I was active within The Netherlands Ministry of Defence, I once asked a senior-officer 
colleague, after a military training exercise (2009): ‘What do you feel about what we did?’ His 
sneering reaction: ‘Feeling? That is not for soldiers.’ This surprised me, as ‘something is 
missing here’. 

Since 2016, I have been active as senior lecturer in organisational studies, within international 
higher education, mainly in the field of international business administration. At my Wittenborg 
University of Applied Sciences, the Netherlands, Germany and Austria, over 1,200 students 
from some 100 countries study (Wittenborg... 2022, 2). Students and staff represent a diversity 
of world-philosophies and corresponding thoughts. While growing up, all of them were 
confronted in their own way with influences on how to deal with what they did and want to do. 
It appears that not all of them use the same reflection model. 


*Think’/’thought’, ‘feel’/’felt’, ‘want’/’ wanted’, ‘do’/’did’ — in educational practice 

My observations about different forms of reflection within the business community, defence 
education and the health care sector had already made me use ‘think’, ‘feel’, ‘want’ and ‘do’, 
as well as the applicable past tenses. In my executive coaching practice, I have used ‘The Lift 
of Korthagen’ since 2013. The intensive contact with several thousand international students, 
and colleagues, stimulated me to reflect further. It is the idea that there should be a third 
reflective step, and possibly even an intermediate one. These steps precede ‘wanting’ and 
‘doing’. In doing so, the practical method of ‘The Lift’ had to be maintained. Why? In order to 
remain creatively and iteratively reflective. Something about ‘useful’ and ‘efficient’, as well as 
‘effective’ kept haunting my mind. All in all, it had to make sense. Results had to be achieved. 
Study, consultation, reflection, thinking, feeling and ‘using the lift’ gradually taught me 
‘something’ extra. 


The extra step(s) 
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What, which and especially: How? While reading for my Leiden University PhD-programme 


it appeared that 11th to 13th-century Christian theologians and philosophers seemed to include 
a third consideration in ‘thinking’ and ‘feeling’. This was expressed by Meister Eckhardt in his 
articulation of the 'ledic Gemiiete' (Visser 2018, 17-29). Whereby 'Gemiiete' can be described 
as ‘the totality of the spiritual powers or faculties of the soul’ (Visser 2018, 19). In this it is 
separate from ‘feeling’ and ‘emotion’ (Visser 2018, 19). The ‘ledic’ refers to emptiness, like an 
emptied mind, being stripped of soul powers. This means an exit from oneself, whereby a 
change of mind occurs (Visser 2018, 20-21). Within this change of mind, there is an openness 
to inspiration, through inspiration from a higher power. With Meister Eckhardt this is God. This 
insight is comparable to the ideas of Thomas Aquinas, ‘who affirmed the principle of the 
“theologically founded worldliness”’, as stated by Pieper (1958, 186). This is touched upon by 
Bernard of Clairvaux, as expressed by Aerden (2020, 125): ‘affective experience and 
intellectual reflection together form an interpretative process from which you learn and through 
which you progress on the spiritual path’. Bernardus emphasised personal spiritual experience: 
‘It is only through the experience that you come to know the love of Jesus’ (Bernardus, in 
Aerden 2020, 124). As an observation to me, ‘Being inspired by a higher power’, as part of 
reflection, became inspiration for the third form within the meaning-oriented reflection model. 


Check and double-check within theory and practice 

During critical friend scientific conversations in the last quarter of 2021, with five scientists 
(two theologians, one ethicist, one healthcare professional and one higher education expert), 
they showed both theoretical and practical recognition. One of the theologians described the 
verb ‘to inspire’ as ‘to sense’, like to ‘become aware’. In the same period, I taught a module to 
undergraduate students. With them, I discussed this ‘triangle’ leading to ‘wanting’ and ‘doing’. 
Intriguingly, students with a European background dropped out after ‘thinking’ and ‘feeling’. 
Even the idea of ‘feeling’ was difficult to some of them. While, to students originating from the 
Asia/Pacific and Middle Africa ‘feeling’ and ‘inspiration by a higher power’ appeared to be 
common. These three task verbs were part of their usual way of reflecting, connected to 
‘wanting’ and ‘doing’. 


An intermediate step appears needed 

Nevertheless, there appeared to be an intermediate step, prior to ‘wanting’ and ‘doing’. 
Bringing together ‘thinking’, ‘feeling’ and “being inspired’ led to these three, culminating in 
‘sensing’ or ‘being aware’. Thus, they were ‘lifting back and forth’ along the reflective ‘The 
Lift’, on what they ‘wanted’ and ‘did’. That resulted in the ‘being aware’. From this ‘being 
aware’ one appeared ready to proceed to the future oriented ‘wanting’, and then the intended 
‘doing’. The word ‘being aware’, proposed by the theologian, appeared applicable. 

For the final steps and reflective completeness, one has to move on to execution, to action. 
From Deming’s PDSA-cycle, this corresponds to the ‘A’ of ‘Act’ or ‘Action’. In here 
educational reflection finds its business counterpart by means of the modified ‘Korthagen’s The 
Lift’ as ‘Meaning-Oriented Reflection 3.1.2” (MORe3.1.2). The ‘3.1.2’, stands for: ‘3’ for: 
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‘thinking’, ‘feeling’ and ‘being inspired’; ‘1’: ‘being aware’ (‘sensing’) and ‘2’ for: 'wanting' 
and 'doing'. MORe3.1.2 can be used for reflection towards what has been done in the past, as 
well as towards what in the future one intends to do. 


Additional check of theory in practice 

Throughout the Master module ‘High Performance Leadership’, in November-December 2021, 
a PhD exploratory study was conducted by me. During this module, the modified reflection 
model — MORe3.1.2 — was explained to graduate students. They were asked to reflect based on 
this model. For seven graduate students present, originating from South Asia, the Middle-East, 
and Mid-Africa, this form of reflection proved as common as for the aforementioned 
undergraduate students. Without discussion, they accepted the intervention related to 
‘thinking’, ‘feeling’ and ‘being inspired’, and reflected based on the steps within MORe3.1.2. 


Conclusion 

The extent to which the intervention MORe3.1.2 is effective and leads to higher quality 
reflections based on actively connecting three interrelated sensors: 1. Thinking, 2. Feeling, and 
3. Divine inspiration. Justification is based on 12th century thoughts by Meister Eckhart, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bernard of Clairvaux. Additionally, actual literature emphasising other 
epistemologies, other than the Enlightenment alone, addresses the intervention based on latest 
educational insights on ‘decolonising knowledge’. The intervention adds steps to existing 
Eurocentric reflective cycles solely based on professional rational thinking. The intervention 
does justice to the importance of the human factors of emotion and spirituality within an 
organisation. The human being not only thinks and feels, but is inspired too. From this 
perception, the MORe3.1.2 meaning-oriented reflection can support decision-making as part of 
the learning and/or management cycle. MORe3.1.2 does justice to the power of world 
philosophies working together towards ‘creating a better world’. 


Questions 

The article started with the question: Reflection as a tool in learning. Do we reflect rational or 
irrational too? This question appears to have received an answer, as well as a practical meaning- 
oriented reflection tool. A new question is introduced: How to implement MORe3.1.2, 
especially among professionals, whether educators or other professionals, who may have 
difficulties connecting emotion and spirituality to their professional reflection? 
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Supporting Moral Development in Medical 
Students through an Elective Course 
Focused on Moral Self-reflection 


Tereza Pinkasova 


Abstract 

Due to the high level of stress experienced during study, the moral development of medical students 
may be being stunted, and in some cases even regressing, compared to other students of the same age. 
At the Third Faculty of Medicine, we have responded by creating an elective course that offers a safe 
space for moral self-reflection. The results show that this course can effectively support the moral 
development in students. 


Keywords 
moral development; moral regression; medical education; supporting moral development; personality 
of the physician; moral self-reflection; elective course 


Introduction 

The requirement for physicians to demonstrate high levels of morality is inextricably linked to their 
profession. The public rightly expects a humane, educated, and understanding physician who does not 
abuse their position and who respects patient’s integral personal value and dignity when deciding on 
treatment. In terms of the theories of moral development, the physician should achieve the highest levels 
of moral development. However, studies of moral development in medical students show that, due to 
the stress experienced during the study of medicine, moral development can stagnate or even regress 
(McDonald et al. 2021, 1; Branch 2000, 503; Hren, M. MaruSic, and A. MaruSi¢ 2011, 1). 

Among the possibilities to support the moral development of medics are, for example, critical reflection 
in small groups, role modeling, and feedback on the wards (Branch 2000, 505). Nonetheless, the 
procedure of supporting moral development in medical students is not described in any great detail. 
Therefore, at the Third Faculty of Medicine, we looked for specific ways how to support the moral 
development in medical students. For this purpose, we have set up a pilot elective course called Ethics 
and Personality of the Physician. The aim of the course is to inspire medics through moral self-reflection 
to ethical conduct in medical practice. In this way, the course connects psychology and ethics. The 
development of the course continues, and hopefully more similar courses will be added, but we take this 
as a first step in how to contribute to students’ moral development in a structured manner. 

This article presents the pitfalls of the moral development of medical students, which led us to establish 
an elective course. Furthermore, the structure of the elective course Ethics and Personality of the 
Physician and the potential of course seminars for the discussion of moral dilemmas experienced by 
medics are practically described. The article cannot cover the overall moral development of medical 
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students or moral education at the faculty of medicine; it only offers an insight into how the moral 
development of medical students can be supported by moral self-reflection. 


Medical study and moral development 

The moral development of medical students is most often assessed in scientific studies according to the 
stages of Lawrence Kohlberg (McDonald et al. 2021, 2; Branch 2000, 504). Kohlberg’s theory divides 
moral development into three basic levels — preconventional, conventional, and postconventional. At 
the preconventional level of moral development, mostly in children, an individual’s actions are 
determined by the consequences. The first stage of the preconventional level is focused on punishment 
or reward, and the second stage of this level is focused on the satisfaction of personal needs. At the 
conventional level of moral development, behavior is influenced by the approval of society; later, 
behavior is influenced by social rules and laws. At the postconventional level, the perception of morality 
goes beyond the perspective of society and is interested in the well-being of each individual. In the first 
stage of the postconventional level, emphasis is placed on individual rights. In the second stage, which 
is the highest level of Kohlberg’s theory of moral development, the individual is able to apply universal 
ethical principles, taking into account the perspective of each individual affected by the moral decision. 
According to Kohlberg, not everyone is able to reach this stage (Kohlberg 1983, 172). 

New students enter the medical faculty at the conventional stage of moral development (Branch 2000, 
504). They are highly motivated to help others and act according to general notions of physicians as 
bearers of moral values (Hafferty 2002, 385; Blue et al. 2009, 928). Moreover, they show the highest 
signs of prosocial behavior (Hafferty 2002, 385; Blue et al. 2009, 928; Maoyi 2014, 131). They care 
about others, have a high capacity for empathy, and are motivated to help. 

During their six-year medical studies, as with other tertiary students, the moral potential of medical 
students should be developing rapidly (Branch 2000, 504), so that, on entering clinical practice, young 
physicians are already at the postconventional level of moral development, which is desirable for moral 
decision-making at this stage. However, the curriculum during the six-year study of medicine tends to 
undermine this outlook. 

The first half of the studies is preclinical (theoretical), when students come into contact with patients 
only to a very limited extent. They must first acquire extensive and detailed knowledge of the human 
body, and become acquainted with it in the context of the theory and practice of scientific disciplines. 
This theoretical study is very time-consuming. At the same time, there is pressure on students to be 
infallible during exams, because any mistake of the future physician can have fatal consequences. For 
most medical students, the beginning of their medical studies is demanding and stressful, and many 
experience anxiety from the high demands on performance (Radcliffe, and Lester 2003, 32; Guthrie et 
al. 1995, 337; Hayes et al. 2004, 1154). Studying often means isolation from other people, concentration 
solely on learning, and the experience of stress. As a result, at the end of the first year, there is already 
a noticeable decline in interest in helping and interacting with other people (Maoyi 2014, 132). 

Studies record a further significant decrease in prosocial behavior and increase in anxiety during the 
transition from preclinical teaching to clinical teaching (practical) (Maoyi 2014, 60; Radcliffe, and 
Lester 2003, 32; Moss, and McManus 1992, 17),' when students take up the role of the physician. For 
the first time, they report on visits, use their theoretical knowledge in making diagnoses, and practice 
applying their skills in the real-life operation of hospitals. There are high demands on communication 
skills and overall performance. 


' In most Czech medical schools between the third and fourth year of study. 
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The stress experienced by students in clinical years tends to eliminate their ability to perceive the needs 
of patients, students’ empathy decreases (Hojat et al. 2004, 934), and patients can very easily become 
mere objects upon which medical students perform individual tasks. This is the period at which moral 
development is most vulnerable, during which it may stagnate or even regress (Branch 2000, 504; Hren, 


M. MaruSic, and A. MaruSic¢ 2011, 1). The main factors negatively affecting the moral development of 
medical students include a lack of support to deal with ethical dilemmas, witnessing unethical behavior 
and inequities in patient care and services, and the experience of helplessness from the students 
(McDonald et al. 2021, 2; Hren, M. MaruSi¢, and A. MaruSi¢ 2011, 7). In clinical practice, students may 
also be exposed to situations where they are forced to act unethically. The inability to act in accordance 
with one’s own moral principles causes moral distress, which can be a factor in disrupting moral 
development (McDonald et al. 2021, 2). 

Additionally, as part of their adaptation to stress, medical students imitate the coping strategies of 
already serving physicians. However, these strategies are not necessarily conductive to good medical 
practice. Many medics acquire sarcasm, cynicism, and other forms of depersonalization (Rezler 1974, 
1024; Wolf et al. 1989, 19). 


Supporting moral development in medical students — experience from the Third Faculty of 
Medicine, Charles University 

At the Department of Medical Ethics and Humanities, Charles University, Third Faculty of Medicine, 
we looked for ways to support the moral development in medical students, especially in the critical 
transition from preclinical to clinical trials. The current curriculum did not offer a space in which it 
would be possible to address issues of moral development, so we established an elective course called 
Ethics and Personality of the Physician for this purpose. The objectives of the course are to open a safe 
space for students to self-reflect on their morality in the context of the study of medicine and to inspire 
students for ethical conduct in medical practice. 

The course Ethics and Personality of the Physician is divided into seven thematic units: 1) the ethics of 
medical practice, 2) the motivation of the physician, 3) the needs of the physician, 4) knowledge of 
oneself, 5) self-care, 6) boundaries in patient interaction, and 7) inspiration for ethical practice. The total 
allocation is 30 teaching units implemented in 15 sessions within the span of one semester. The breadth 
of individual topics offers the opportunity to concentrate seminars directly on the specific interests of 
individual students. Every unit contains stimuli for self-reflection and offers a subsequent discussion in 
which moral development, its advancement and the possibilities of ethical behavior in clinical practice 
are considered. 

The introductory seminar is devoted to the ethical conduct of physicians. The issue of cheating during 
studies, which is readily imaginable and a somewhat alluring subject to students, is discussed. They are 
able to enumerate a wide range of ways to cheat during their studies. This is followed by a discussion 
of who has already cheated, how, and to what extent this is compatible with the image of an honest 
future physician. Many students seek excuses for their actions, arguing that insufficient time to cover 
the curriculum is a mitigating factor, and blaming the failure of the authorities to supervise them (not 
vigilant enough, no ban on cell phones). According to Kohlberg’s stages of moral development, we 
could classify most students at the conventional stage or — as some of the downright childish excuses 
for cheating suggest — even at the preconventional stage. However, the discussion of this topic itself 
gives students the opportunity to reconsider their attitude. Students are introduced to theories of moral 
development (Kohlberg, Gilligan, and Piaget), which offer a good starting point for the possibility of 
self-reflection and subsequent work on students’ own moral reasoning. 
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Other seminars are devoted to the motivation of the medic and the physician. Students in the third and 
fourth year have already experienced a certain loss of illusion about medicine, and often feel 
demotivated to continue their studies. Using a questionnaire, they can assess their current motivation 
directly in class and then discuss it with classmates. The most common reasons for the decrease in 
motivation are the lack of time needed to cover the curriculum and the concomitant lack of free time. 
Students often envy their peers studying other disciplines, who are able to allocate their time to study in 
a healthier manner. This contrast also leads to the phenomenon of medics viewing themselves as an elite 
group, and demarcating themselves from others. In discussions we then examine the motivation behind 
studying medicine and pursuing the profession as such, and look at ethical conduct within their studies 
and the profession. We discuss universal ethical principles in the context of the postconventional stage 
of Kohlberg’s theory of morality, and we map out how not to perceive physicians as superior to patients 
and society. In connection with the loss of motivation, we also devote seminars to examining the medic’s 
and physician’s own needs. This contrasts with the content of other subjects in medicine, where the 
needs of the patient are constantly discussed. Medical students sometimes overly focus on patient needs, 
which can lead to early burnout. Therefore, we try to foster self-care and build healthy relationships 
with ourselves and each other. 

The following seminars on self-knowledge also generate rich discussion. Among other items, we offer 
students the opportunity to test themselves using personality tests (Myers—Briggs test), some simplified 
projective tests, and tests focused on suitable prerequisites for individual medical specializations. For 
some students, this is their first opportunity during their studies to get a better idea of who they really 
are, what their vulnerabilities, strengths and weaknesses are. In discussion, we focus on how these traits 
affect their (un)ethical conduct and moral decision-making during practice. 

Seminars on the psychological limits of relationships with patients are usually surprising to students. 
They find that their boundaries are either too permeable, bordering on self-sacrifice for patients, or too 
rigidly set, which is often influenced by the behavior of doctors they see during internships. Students do 
not regard the cynicism and sarcastic expressions they encounter in clinics negatively; on the contrary, 
they perceive such behavior as a suitable way of coping with stress at work. Sensitively conducted 
discussions can help students see the unsuitability of such strategies and provide an impulse to seek a 
different approach. 

The final seminars are focused on the search for inspiration for ethical practice. Finding inspiring 
characters and seeing how the social, professional, and moral dimensions of their lives overlap has 
proven to be motivating for students. Such people include Albert Schweitzer, Maria Montessori, and 
Viktor Emanuel Frankl. 


Course outcomes — impetus to support moral development 

The Ethics and Personality of the Physician course is evaluated electronically at the end of the semester. 
The evaluation application created by the Third Faculty of Medicine allows the course to be rated on a 
point scale from 0 stars (worst rating) to 7 stars (best). Additionally, the student has the opportunity to 
provide written assessment. The Ethics and Personality of the Physician course achieved an average 
rating of 6.78 in the years 2017—2021, which ranks it among the best-rated courses at the Third Faculty 
of Medicine. 

In their written assessments of the course, students positively evaluate learning about topics that are not 
offered by the regular curriculum, and which force them to think not only directly during the seminar 
but often also long after it. They appreciate that these seminars give them the opportunity to make time 
for themselves and provide them with stimuli for personal moral development. 
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From the teachers’ point of view, we are seeing a shift in the course graduates’ thinking about ethical 


medical practice. We are managing to dispel the black-and-white perception of reality and the tendencies 
to relativize morality. Students are given the opportunity to recognize their own perception of morality 
and gain insight into their actions in medical practice. Many graduates of the course started volunteering 
or took part in medical missions in third world countries on the basis of the obtained suggestions. 

We take establishing this course as the first step towards the search for a philosophy of moral education 
at the Third Faculty of Medicine. We hope this course can offer inspiration on how to supplement the 
modern curriculum of medical faculties so that graduates are prepared for practice not only in scientific 
terms, but also in moral and human ones as well. We would like to encourage colleagues from medical 
schools to think about ways to how to support students’ moral development. 
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From the Well of Life Nobody Can Drink Alone 


Fundamental Theology and Youth Ministry 
in Conversation” 


Frantisek Stéch 


Abstract 

This article attempts to sketch possibilities for encounter between fundamental theology and 
youth ministry understood as practical theology. It argues that both specific disciplines may 
enter into mutually fruitful dialogue when they will open their respective disciplinal identities 
in terms of seeing their own theological task in a more holistic way. Endeavouring a holistic 
theology makes theology a more organic, welcoming, and hospitable place. This could become 
an argument for including the theological voices of young people into serious consideration as 
well. 


Keywords: Christianity; Theology; Fundamental Theology; Youth Ministry; Practical 
Theology; Holistic Theology 


Introduction 

In his seminal work Rethinking Fundamental Theology, the Australian theologian, Gerald 
O’Collins, succinctly asserts: “We need theologies that know how to sit studying the past, that 
know how to walk the streets with the poor, and that know how to kneel in adoration of the 
Saviour who is come (O’Collins 2011, 331).” With this, he calls for a fundamental plurality of 
theological attitudes and styles in complex theological life of the Church. What I perceive as 
necessary in contemporary Christianity is an open dialogue of theologies focused on rational 
reflection, practical action and spirituality including silent contemplation. If we strive for an 
understandable and existentially relevant theology, we must assign ourselves with the task to 
pursue their convergence. This article wants to suggest a concrete step in the process of getting 
different styles and ways theology is done closer together. I would like to propose the encounter 
of fundamental theology with youth ministry. The first one is certainly closer to the world of 
academic theology and the second represents specific environment generating theological 
reflections in the context of a particular age-related group. Where are the possible grounds for 
their eventual encounter? Where can they meet and listen to each other’s stories? I believe a 
meeting of fundamental theology and theological reflection within the realm of youth ministry 
has a strong potential to be fruitful for both disciplines involved as well as for theology as such 
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at least in two ways: (1) it can contribute towards appreciating theology as a spiritual journey 


SLLO 


and academic reflection, and (2) it has the potential to strengthen the relevance of theology for 
contemporary society and make it again a voice that matters. 


I. Fundamental Theology 

Today, fundamental theology is understood as a continuous endeavour to search for signs of 
the God’s presence in the world. It does not want to simply replace former classical apologetics. 
Rather, it aims to bring its traditional notions into new light; the light of the Gospel reflected in 
post-modern times. However different, contextualized and still re-actualized throughout 
history, fundamental theology is still dealing with the reflection of the grounds for Christian 
faith. This is sometimes with more emphasis on an external apologetics, giving an account of 
the hope of Christians in Christ (1 Pt 3:15), and sometimes more internal, reminding believers 
of what they believe and why. Thus, fundamental theology today shall create a new theological 
background for apologetics advising it not merely to mentor or oppose, but to dialogue and 
discuss that it may become what John Milbank calls, ““a mode of apologetics prepared to 
question the world’s assumptions down to their very roots (Milbank 2012, xx).” Avery Dulles 
speaks of such apologetics as about one of the functions of fundamental theology (Dulles 2005, 
327). Even though it is clear that fundamental theology and apologetics overlap to great extent, 
they still remain distinct from each other in terms of their topics, target groups, as well as style. 
As for instance, while apologetics may deal with a selected topic, fundamental theology has a 
complex agenda which makes it a proper theological discipline. Fundamental theology has also 
a wider range of audience than apologetics which usually has a more clearly defined target 
group. And last, but not least, while apologetics usually takes the form of polemics, 
fundamental theology usually adopts less polemic and a more explanatory style (Cf. O’Collins 
2011, 4-5). 

However, fundamental theology today undergoes transformation, and as such it may seem to 
some as if this discipline is today “threatened with non-existence (O’Collins 2011, vii).” This 
may have been true for the last couple of decades, but, recently, in the unfolding third 
millennium, fundamental theology is receiving anew swing as a “discipline (...) to be 
relaunched (O’Collins 2011, vii).” A book by Hans Peter Geiser, entitled The Community of 
the Weak (Geiser 2013), may serve as one of the outstandingly creative examples matching the 
goal of relaunching fundamental theology in the third millennium as required by Gerald 
O’Collins. Geiser proposes fundamental theology based on shared subjective experience 
instead of objective explanations which are typical for apologetics. Fundamental theology in 
general is more linked to personal experience and engagement. But such a distinction would 
require a broader discussion which goes far beyond focus of this article. However, reading 
Geiser’s book encouraged me to investigate what would happen when fundamental theology 
meets youth ministry; what would happen when academic theology embraces the everyday 
theology of ordinary believers (of specific age); what would happen when young people are 
recognized as sources of inspiration for fundamental theology; and how fundamental theology 
should be exercised and communicated which can inspire young people and resource youth 
ministry (and practical theology) in return? 
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II. Youth Ministry 
Claiming youth ministry to be a form of practical theology depends to a great extent on whether 


theologians, ministers, or any of those concerned with youth and youth ministry are willing to 
consider themselves practical theologians and youth ministry as practical theology and not just 
as an “enriched” kind of social science, pedagogy, or psychology (Dean 2010, 115) as it was 
understood in the past and found its own disciplinary identity as a form of practical theology. 
One of the apostles of such a development, Kenda Creasy Dean, identifies four characteristic 
points of youth ministry understood as practical theology: 

(1) First, youth ministry matters to the Church. It has both pastoral and theological significance 
and is, thus, truly a theological discipline focused on practices and actions. 

(2) Second, youth ministry has an intrinsic inter-disciplinary nature. 

(3) Third, it is an orientation of action that makes possible a specific way of knowing — 
a practical knowledge which emphasizes Christianity as a distinctive way of life — analogically 
to Pierre Hadot’s philosophy as a way of life (cf. Hadot 1995), instead of a set of doctrines. 
Youth ministry tends to maintain the great Christian tradition of mystagogy based on reflective 
experiences with the revealing God. 

(4) Fourth, youth ministry as practical theology opts for human singularity and uniqueness. 
Each human story is relevant and correlates with the unique story of Jesus Christ (Dean 2010, 
115-117). 

There is no doubt youth is a theological question and youth ministry is a theological task 
(discovered or discoverable thanks to countless efforts of practical theology). While remaining 
anchored in practical theology (as a matter of maintaining its own disciplinary identity), youth 
ministry could flourish and be substantially enriched if engaged in dialogue with other 
theological disciplines. At this point, two central questions may be formulated. How to relate 
fundamental theology with youth ministry perceived as practical theology? Where could be the 
meeting point of these two, very different, yet, through being theological, closely related 
disciplines? 

One of the possible answers to these questions I would like to offer is that both disciplines 
considered may set out in a new direction — closer towards each other — when they will open 
their respective disciplinal identities in terms of seeing their own (theological) task in a more 
holistic way. What do I mean? 

Fundamental theology and youth ministry are both theological disciplines and that’s why I 
suggest focusing on “the theological” in pursuing the task of adopting a holistic paradigm of 
practising theology as proposed, for instance, by Terry Veling (Veling 2005, 4). As with regards 
to youth ministry, it is going through the process of its own theological turn (Root and Dean 
2011). As such, it recognizes itself as fundamentally theological. It is trying to listen to the 
authentic voices of young people and to their theologies. Youth ministry creates an environment 
that encourages and empowers young people to theologize. At the same time, it exercises a 
proper theological self-reflection in dialogue with other theological disciplines and contributes 
a significant deal to the establishment of youth theology (so-called) as a specific contextual 


theology, bringing young minds and souls to the fore, dwelling amidst the youth cultures and 
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sub-cultures burgeoning in the contemporary world. In this way contemporary youth ministry 
represents a specific environment in which theology is not only accepted and transferred into 
practice, but is, further, lived — “taught and written, danced, and sung, sculpted, and painted, 
even dreamed, and cried (Sedmak 2002, 11).” As such it becomes very close to the discipline 
of fundamental theology which currently seeks its own new directions as well, to re-actualize 
its own theological commitment, interdisciplinarity, and concern for faith seeking 
understanding face to face with the “overwhelming power of the contemporary experience of 
world and existence and of the challenges which accompany this experience (Fries 1996, 5).” 

Pondering about a mutual relationship of fundamental theology and youth ministry as practical 
theology has brought me to the conclusion that seeking theology as one common discourse 
(despite a vast plurality of voices) becomes fundamental to any kind of contemporary 
theological enterprise. However, it is a matter of choice (fundamental option), while 
maintaining a quest for reasonable, understandable, and existentially relevant theoretical 
frameworks for Christian faith. As such, it is not merely a matter of speculative, academic 
reasoning, but also a matter of lived experience asking for reflection and interpretation — 
pursuing the holistic vision of theology and the task of doing and thinking theology together. 


III. Towards theological creativity and improvisation 

The American processual and Lutheran theologian Ann Pederson wrote a very interesting book 
entitled God, Creation, and All That Jazz (Pederson 2001). In this book, she emphasizes 
creativity and improvisation in the process of doing theology to the extent that she does in a 
jazz jam-session. This metaphor was used and celebrated by Hans-Georg Geiser. He proposes 
a new fundamental theology written in a “new key” (Geiser 2013, 437), considering all possible 
conversation partners from the realm of science, but also ordinary people and their experiences. 
New fundamental theology, according to Geiser, understands theology as fundamentally 
“autobiographical” (Geiser 2013, 438) and must be both surprised and surprising or else it is 
not “jazzy” enough (Geiser 2013, 441). And the same may be true for the realm of youth 
ministry. Trying to surprise and being opened to be surprised might be a new key for 
understanding youth ministry as theological task open to the Church wide (and even beyond) 
practice of doing theology together. 

That, however, requires both, our own performances as well as moments of our own passivity 
and reception of others’ performances, when listening to what others perform, when we must 
pause to reflect on what we have been performing while exposed to the tunes (ideas, actions, 
etc.) that are strange and different from our own. Attentive listening (and, indeed, attentiveness, 
in general) to others inspires us and pushes our own performance on to a higher level. It enables 
us to perform together. Does this not sound like a method? A method of an “open mike”, a 
generous and welcoming space, where we may do music, sport, study, fun, meditation, grieving, 
suffering and theology together? The French fundamental theologian, Marcel Neusch, puts it 
this way: 


Theology only assumes its task fully if it is able to show that the Christian fact has a 
universal significance, and that this universality is justified by the common destiny of 
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humankind. To give up its task would mean to enclose oneself in a sentiment and to take 


its share in making the Christian experience incommunicable. However, the claim of the 
Christian experience is to open up a space of meaning and life accessible to all (Neusch 
2004, 327; qtd. according to Geiser, 2013, 231). 


It means opening up boundaries. They should not be closed, devoid of any “iron curtain’, 
“Berlin wall” or “Trump wall”, closed borders with guards or “experts” selecting who is or is 
not allowed to cross the borderline. The frontiers between youth ministry and fundamental 
theology (as between all other theological disciplines) must be open and free, like those in the 
Schengen area. Yet they are not without natural barriers. There are moors with swamps, dark 
woods, and even wild animals between their actual territories. There are several dangers which 
need to be avoided, surpassed, and bridged so that people can travel safely to and fro and visit 
each other. We should constantly search for roads and paths to keep the connection open and 
passable from both sides. It will help all those who are out there on these roads to keep their 
theology alive, relational, spiritual (prayerful), biblical, committed, action-oriented, and public. 
In order to achieve this goal, I believe, theology, in general, must adopt a new, holistic mind. It 
is high time to start understanding theology as a whole, again. David Regan offers an argument 
for such a shift: 


Much of the lack of interest in “religion”, as a subject, whether in secondary school or 
university, is bound up with the fragmentation of the content of the teaching. The division 
of the intellectual “content of faith” into so many truths to be learned and believed, or so 
many rules to be kept, soon dries up the innate curiosity or good will students may bring to 
the subject. The powerful and unified centre provided by focusing on the one Mystery of 
Christ overcomes much of this atomization. When this centre is not a truth to be learned, 
but a burning core to be experienced, the whole exercise changes character (Regan 1994, 
146). 


From Regan’s perspective, we need to think theology holistically (i.e., as a whole) in order to 
try to overcome the divisions between particular doctrines. They were separated and fragmented 
in the past for good reason: to find some sort of a system in the complex teachings of 
Christianity. But while we arguably lost a sense for theology, as a whole, over the centuries of 
detailed clarifications, the system prevailed. Now, we often have only such a system and, by 
consequence, have to dig deep if we want to find the meaning of theology, again. While a 
rationalist way of understanding theology as a systematic, purely academic endeavour was 
strong in analysis, a holistic approach to theology might yet become even stronger in synthesis 
while resonating with syncritic (not syncretic) method suggested by Comenius (cf. Woldring 
2016). 

Endeavouring a holistic theology makes theology a more organic, welcoming, and hospitable 
place. This could become an argument for including the theological voices of young people into 
serious consideration as is being recently proposed by youth theology (Stéch 2019, 171). 
Moreover, professional theologians and youth ministers as well as religious educators and 
church representatives may perhaps also find that it is not enough to take young people’s (or 
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children’s) theologies seriously. A better way is perhaps to welcome them to do theology 
together. Refusing to welcome them, as such, is already a failure to take them seriously, in the 
first place. This requires a large capacity for humility that many academics, ministers, education 
council presidents or church officials are not often trained to have and too often lack. If we take 
academics as an example, they are usually trained for, and forced to, excel by the institutional 
standards of publishing a lot of “good science”. But, as far as I am concerned, far too few 
academics really take care or attend to the vocation of humility (and fallibility). There’s a well- 
known rule in today’s academia, worldwide: publish or perish! Perhaps this is true. But perhaps 
it is preferable for academic theologians to perish than publish; to perish from universities (at 
least for a while) and get in touch, reacquaint, or re-attune themselves with real life (Geiser 
2013, 228). Especially, when engaged in theology and youth ministry or religious education, 
we must know “yesterday’s message in yesterday’s language, is not an adequate answer to the 
problems the young face today (Regan 1994, 147).” Doing theology together in the contexts of 
encounters with contemporary young people requires us not to be shy or scared to tell them our 
stories and, also, to be ready to listen to theirs. These must be received not in a paternalistic 
way or from a presumption of already ‘knowing it all.’ We must be prepared, ready and willing 
to be surprised by them. Only then, “new things, new themes, new tunes, and new chords can 
be tried out, experimented with, improvised, and newly arranged (Geiser 2013, 430).” And 
maybe right then, we may experience youth ministry and fundamental theology improvising, 
and playing jazz together. Acceptance of the other in the authentic otherness is a key. Everyone 
has something to offer. It does not matter if young, adult, or old, we can always learn something 
from each other. Together, we may try to discover and create (an always) new harmony. 


Conclusion — Doing theology together 

Doing theology together is by no means an easy task. It involves entering relationships with 
others who do not necessarily view everything exactly as we do. In fact, it demands that we 
relate precisely with such people. It involves entering communities which are not always 
comfortable for our own individuality. But, at the same time, it is necessary when we want to 
understand better our humanity. From the well of life nobody can drink alone. It is an irony of 
our time that we emphasize individuality yet long for relationships and search for community. 
Doing theology together is an option (perhaps the “preferential option”) for a theological 
method starting from ordinary, everyday, human experience and, from there, be creating 
generous spaces where anyone can join the process of doing theology from any background 
and perspective. This method has been suggested as suitable also to the specific needs of youth 
ministry. Bert Roebben’s concept of “playground for transcendence” (Roebben 1997, 332-347) 
could serve as an example. Doing theology together is an inclusive method in the welcoming 
sense of the inclusiveness. Here, inclusivity does not mean simply that we comprehend 
everything and everyone automatically (as the term is sometimes interpreted). Instead, it 
becomes a principal, welcoming inclusiveness, emphasizing, and granting everyone freedom to 
join and leave. Doing theology together is messy and colourful. To put it simply, doing theology 
together is about life because theology, as such, is about life (Cf. Sedmak 2002, 1), it comes 
from life, and it returns to it. 
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“The neighbouring community, life experiences, stories and memories, newspaper articles and 
y: 


local histories, city spots, world events and art galleries, movie theatres and concert halls, peace 
demonstrations and community projects (Geiser 2013, 225),” are to be part of our theologies. 
As such, theologies simply cannot be done individually, but in the presence of and in 
community with others. That is true not only in the case of individuals grouping into 
communities of doing theology together, but also in the various cases of whole (theological) 
disciplines. It is suggested in this text that youth ministry (seen as a kind of doing practical 
theology), may do theology together with fundamental theology that is too often considered 
purely theoretical or only an academic theological performance (but it does not have to be 
necessarily the case). To put it simply, from the well of life, nobody can drink alone. 
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Theology of Education in the Second 
Vatican Council’s Gravissimum Educationis 


Stuart Nicolson 


Abstract 

Theology of education regards the growth in the journey with God and being with God and 
others. Gravissimum Educationis (GE) calls for moral learning in education, and specifically 
Christian education so Christians grow in God, become more Christ-like (theosis) and an active 
participant in society, thus bringing Christianity to the world. The document also encourages 
different theological means of communicating the faith to educate Christians and reach out to 
others. This paper identifies both of these themes in GE, focusing on the early sections of the 
document. 
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Introduction 

This paper will consider theology of education as the relationship between God and man, where 
they come together in leading man to become more like God, as a means of readying him for 
eternity and being in full communion with his Creator. One source for developing the 
understanding of this relationship and how it forms education is the Second Vatican Council, 
particularly the first few sections of the document Gravissimum Educationis (GE). While this 
is clearly of its time (1965) with some themes, it looks forward in ways that continue to be apt 
and even increasingly urgent today. This paper in particular identifies two important themes in 
the early sections of the document yet have been somewhat overlooked in the decades following 
the Council, namely theosis (cf. Mt 5:48) and the communication of the faith, which are 
perceptible as following Christ’s two-fold commandment (Mt 22:37-38). 


Theology and Education 

If philosophy of education considers the ‘why’ of education (see Habl 2021, 60) then the 
theology of education is the ‘who’, not in an anthropocentric sense but in the relationship 
between God and his creation, specifically man. Considering that God is love and thus seeks 
the best for the other then the growth and development of the person regarding goodness, 
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beauty, truth, and unity, through education (educare, educere*) is the means of teaching and 
drawing man out of the darkness he is born into — not really a blank slate but with plenty of 
potential for growth in so many ways — and to orient his life towards the transcendentals, 
becoming more like God (theosis, divinisation) who is the ultimate goodness, beauty, truth, and 
unity. 

Thus, theology of education regards how God and man cooperate in different ways to ready 
man to be with God in eternity. This teleological purpose in education has, of course, the long- 
term view. Within that range of what is between ‘now and at the hour of our death’, there is a 
deeply complex and very multi-faceted process taking place, one which we are only somewhat 
aware of, whether we consider anyone’s own personal awareness or as a theoretician, or a 
practitioner, or all three. For beyond our human understanding is not only God’s ways of 
nurturing us, with or without particular grace (his ability to bring good out of bad and to draw 
the greatest sinner to him), but also his purpose both regarding each person and the ‘bigger 
picture’. 

There is nothing for God to learn in our education, only for us persons, but there is everything 
for him to go through with us, as he walks with us on our journeys of development — to him or 
away from him. What is that journey, why should we take it with him, should it be taken with 
others also, and why should education be grounded in God, thus placing theology of education 
as the cornerstone in spite of the majority of directions of travel in education for centuries now? 
By looking through the lens of theology of education, we can find some answers in the first few 
sections of GE, which are considered briefly in this paper. 


Defining Education Theologically 

The Introduction of GE was especially important because of its time and context: it was an 
acknowledgement of the progress (good or bad) in society in certain areas and the need for the 
Church to have a voice. The maturation of modernism was in full flow, where rights and 
opportunities were increasing, at the cost of crumbling traditions including families and 
communities in order to enable industrialised societies. GE’s Introduction opens by referring to 
‘the social progress of this age’ and how the Council ‘has considered with care how extremely 
important education is in the life of man’, while pointing out that education’s ‘influence ever 
grows’ regarding the ‘social progress’. Thus, education is important in not only the 
development of individuals but also society as a whole: if you control education, you control 
the direction of society to at least a significant extent. In this sense, education is the means of 
supplying future workers/participants for the progress and purpose of society. 

However, subsequently, after recognising the growth and spread of education ‘everywhere’, 
GE recognises that despite ‘Mighty attempts [...] to obtain education for all’, a great many 
remain without ‘even rudimentary training’ (GE Introduction). Then follows the first element 
of theology of education: ‘so many others lack a suitable education in which truth and love are 
developed together’ (GE Introduction). This emphasises that the education of persons needs to 


3 Both roots of ‘education’ are intended generally here. For more, see, for example, in the Online Etymology 
Dictionary under ‘educate’. 
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be much more than simple training of basic skills, whether functioning as a simple tool or 


machine or calculating complex accountancy. Thus, the Council document calls early on for 
truth and love to be embedded in education. 

Recognising the Church’s task of proclaiming salvation and restoring all things in Christ, the 
Council states that ‘the Church must be concerned with the whole of man’s life, even the secular 
part of it insofar as it has a bearing on his heavenly calling’ (GE Introduction) and references 
here Pope John XXIII and other Council documents. While this regards the need for the Church 
to be more ‘in the world’, regarding education it encourages the recognition that education 
should not merely be a means to a worldly end but that there is the sacred and the secular need 
to develop each person in an integrated way, ideally effectively being ‘in the world but not of 
the world’. The following sentence states a theological-educational foundation for Catholics: 
‘Therefore [the Church] has a role in the progress and development of education’ (GE 
Introduction). As the document is speaking both to Catholics on behalf of the Church, declaring 
its fundamental importance in the development of the faithful, as well as a declaration to society 
as a whole, this is also the Council stating its role as a significant authority and contributor to 
wider society through education, amongst other things. Thus, GE establishes the Church’s role 
in education, at least theologically. 

GE 1 then defines the right to education for all persons as ‘inalienable’ through having the 
‘dignity of a human being’, thus education is defined as integral to the human being: every 
person has the right to be led out of a lack of development, low understanding, and from 
ignorance to a better place by others. Developing GE’s Introduction, the context of this is ‘in 
harmony with their fraternal association with other peoples in the fostering of true unity and 
peace on earth’ (GE 1). Then it is clarified that the Church values both visions for education: 
true education aims at the formation of the human person in the pursuit of his ultimate end and 
of the good of the societies of which, as man, he is a member, and in whose obligations, as an 
adult, he will share. Thus, man is not merely his own growth/education/theosis project but one 
who participates appropriately in society. 

The first section then expands on the societal role of the well-educated person. Educated 
through the inclusion of modern developments in teaching, the aim is for the young to ‘develop 
harmoniously their physical, moral and intellectual endowments so that they may gradually 
acquire a mature sense of responsibility in striving endlessly to form their own lives properly 
and in pursuing true freedom as they surmount the vicissitudes of life with courage and 
constancy’ (GE 1). For theology of education, this means particularly moral and intellectual 
development leading to living responsibly, with freedom, and approaching life’s challenges 
appropriately. GE explains that this includes relationships with others, from appropriate sexual 
education to learning how to participate in the community, in groups and organisations, and in 
dialogue with others while being ‘willing to do their best to promote the common good’ (GE 
1). This meeting of moral theology and practical theology has since been expanded on 
significantly by the Church in, for example, the Compendium of Social Catholic Doctrine, being 
an area of particular importance for the laity (Apostolicam Actuositatem (AA) 31). 

GE | also recognises that the young have ‘a right to be motivated to appraise moral values with 


a right conscience, to embrace them with a personal adherence, together with a deeper 
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knowledge and love of God’ (GE 1). The Church therefore considers it imperative that the 
young are led to an understanding of the importance and goodness of having good moral 
understanding and the desire to apply it. Development of this is connected to the development 
of a relationship with God through growing in knowledge and love. Responsibility for this 
development — a ‘sacred right’ — in the young is first given to all in authority in society and in 
particular in charge of education and then also to ‘the sons of the Church’ (GE 1). 

Therefore, education is not only for utilitarian means or the selfish pursuit of one’s growth but 
the development of the person participating in society, as a member of society, growing in 
God’s ways of morality. 


‘Christian Education’ 

The above is the section title of GE 2. This brief section is the most theological, immediately 
defining the right of a Christian — through baptism — to a Christian education. A specifically 
Christian education is then described, being more than the general education the Church calls 
for all to receive. 

It is the most serious obligation of the ‘pastors of souls’ that all receive a Christian education, 
which is: 


that the baptized, while they are gradually introduced the knowledge of the mystery of 
salvation, become ever more aware of the gift of Faith they have received, and that they 
learn in addition how to worship God the Father in spirit and truth (cf. John 4:23) especially 
in liturgical action, and be conformed in their personal lives according to the new man 
created in justice and holiness of truth (Eph. 4:22-24); also that they develop into perfect 
manhood, to the mature measure of the fullness of Christ (cf. Eph. 4:13) and strive for the 
growth of the Mystical Body; moreover, that aware of their calling, they learn not only how 
to bear witness to the hope that is in them (cf. Peter 3:15*) but also how to help in the 
Christian formation of the world that takes place when natural powers viewed in the full 
consideration of man redeemed by Christ contribute to the good of the whole society. (GE 
2) 


Each statement here is rich in theological depth and deserves extensive exploration beyond the 
scope of this paper, which merely offers a brief overview while identifying the themes of theosis 
and communication of the faith. Each quote below is from GE 2 unless stated. 

First, the educational process is shown in theological understanding: more ‘knowledge of the 
mystery of salvation’ is connected with increasingly being ‘aware of the gift of Faith’ given to 
the faithful. Thus, a relationship with God and our readiness for eternal life with him is 
developing in the person, leading to the growing desire to be with him and like him. 

Second, connected to this, the Christian learns an important part of this relationship: how to 
worship God ‘in spirit and truth’, which is Christ’s prophecy to the Samaritan woman regarding 
post-Temple worship. The Church emphasises that the worship learned is to be ‘especially in 


4 The online document on the Vatican website erroneously records this reference; it should be 1 Peter 3:15. 
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liturgical action’, which is written of in the Council’s Sacrosanctum Concilium (see, for 
example, 48, 115). 
Third, Christian education is a conversion process (see Eph 4:22-24), where the person discards 


the old and takes on the new; the participation of the faithful with knowledge by realising it in 
their lives is the journey to God, to be more like him. Two theological elements are emphasised 
— justice and holiness of truth — which are not characteristic ideas in the then modern (nearly 
postmodern) world. The process of becoming more like God ‘in but not of the world’ is clear. 
Fourth, the aim that the faithful ‘develop into perfect manhood, to the mature measure of the 
fullness of Christ’ clearly describes theosis, with a teleological lens that points Christian 
development in the direction of becoming as Christ-like as possible. The Eph 4 reference speaks 
to both the individual as well as the Christian community. 

Fifth, this community — ‘the Mystical Body’ — is what the Christian must learn to ‘strive for’. 
For God is love, which is the opposite of aloneness, and the teleological task given to the faithful 
is of participating in the building of the Kingdom of God, being the purpose and meaning of 
the focus and hard work of the Christian life. 

Sixth, the Christian needs to develop awareness and learning in order to represent God to others. 
On the surface, the reference to Peter’s Epistle, which calls us to be prepared to explain our 
hope in Christ in a Christian manner, is unclear: to ‘bear witness’ here is from apologia — to 
explain, defend. However, while the term ‘apologetics’ is not used explicitly in the Council 
documents, its use is called for also in Lumen Gentium 10, Dei Verbum 8, Christus Dominus 
13, and especially Dignitatis Humanae 14 (cf. Siniscalchi 2016, 18-19; Nicolson 2018, 415). 
The Council’s focus is significantly pastoral and it calls the faithful — ‘the apostolate of the 
laity’ (AA 1) — to ‘bear witness’ to Christ when dealing with those in the Church, other 
Christians, and non-Christians of good will (AA 27). The formation, that is, education, to 
participate in this role is described in AA 28-31, reflecting the first part of the Peter’s call: ‘be 
prepared’. This return to a purer meaning of apologetics, thus moving away from a more formal 
and authoritative style, is described in AA 31: 


Since in our times, different forms of materialism are spread far and wide even among 
Catholic [sic], the laity should not only learn doctrine more diligently, especially those main 
points which are the subjects of controversy, but should also exhibit the witness of an 
evangelical life in contrast to all forms of materialism. 


Thus, GE 2 amongst other council documents calls for what may be regarded as a 
ressourcement of apologetics: be prepared through education in the faith and communicate this 
to others in a Christian manner (1Pt 3:15-16), which is to bear witness to one’s faith. 

Seventh, the Christian is called also to assist in ‘the Christian formation of the world’ which 
occurs when in our humanity we understand ourselves and our relationship with God, 
cooperating with God’s grace which benefits all of society. Thus, man with God builds, creates, 
the world in the best possible way, imbuing it with all that God wills, which recalls that God 
created this world for man (cf. Gen 1:28) and it is our task to cooperate with God in it. 
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Therefore, GE calls on the person to develop through education to become an active Christian 
who grows in his relationship with God while reaching out to others in this world, and whose 
teleological direction of personal growth sees him as a medium of God’s action in this world 
while becoming more ready for the eternal Kingdom. And as the commandment to love God is 
being fulfilled, the second, to love one’s neighbour is being accomplished in reaching out to 
others. For through Christian education — preparation — one bears witness to one’s faith and 
God’s presence grows in the affairs of mankind and mankind becomes more formed in Christian 
ways. What is clear, though, is that man is called through and by his education to participate in 
this world, bringing Godliness to the world. For as the apostles were sent out, so too is the 
Christian usually called to be a Christian presence in this world’s activity and dealings, as the 
light and salt of the world (Mt 5:13-16). 

It is with regard to this that Christian education in any form should be assessed: the growth of 
the person, becoming more Christ-like to participate in this world and be ready for the next. 


Sources of Education 

Regarding who provides this education is mainly explored in GE 3; further GE sections focus 
more on implementation, which is beyond our scope here. Parents are especially called to grow 
in their faith and understanding and educate their children in this. The document states that they 
‘must create a family atmosphere animated by love and respect for God and man, in which the 
well-rounded personal and social education of children is fostered’ (GE 3). The family is 
fundamental for Christian growth, being ‘the first school of the social virtues that every society 
needs’ (GE 3). Thus, the cycle continues, parents bringing up the next generation of Christians, 
many of whom will become parents, who in turn should ‘recognize the inestimable importance 
a truly Christian family has for the life and progress of God’s own people’ (GE 3). 

Wider society is called to ensure these rights of parents and families, intervening appropriately 
if necessary, and where possible providing schooling in line with parents’ requirements. The 
Church ‘has the responsibility of announcing the way of salvation to all men, of communicating 
the life of Christ to those who believe, and, in her unfailing solicitude, of assisting men to be 
able to come to the fullness of this life’ (GE 3). Later sections of GE look into different types 
of schools and the role of academics, etc. Of particular interest here, Catholic schools should 
be open to non-Catholics, being a type of mission reaching out to others, even as evangelisation 
through action and example (GE 9). 

The Council document considers catechesis — handing on the faith — as integral to educating 
the faithful: it ‘enlightens and strengthens the faith, nourishes life according to the spirit of 
Christ, leads to intelligent and active participation in the liturgical mystery and gives motivation 
for apostolic activity’ (GE 4). With a strong and knowledgeable foundation, the Christian 
develops in understanding the faith, becoming an effective participant in both Church and 
society. While older styles of teaching ‘the Catechism’ did not suit all learners, it still provided 
some grounding for the faithful. Educational developments since the 1960s can easily be 
integrated into catechesis without it losing its particular place within education. 

Three particular educational elements of communicating Christian ideas — evangelisation, 
apologetics, and catechesis (Levada 2010; Nicolson 2018, 418—9) — are included in GE, albeit 
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not always explicitly. Evangelisation, which begins with bearing witness (Ad Gentes (AG) 11) 


including educating (AG 12), is meant here in the sense of AG 13, where a person is called to 
learn of God’s love, salvation, awareness of sin, etc., thus to conversion. Catechesis is the 
teaching of the faith to a Christian, which leads to further growth, including but not only in a 
school (AG 17). Apologetics can include elements of both of these — answering doubts or 
misunderstandings in possible converts and committed believers — and also respond to anything 
from questions to accusations from anyone (Stackhouse 2006, 118). All three of these play 
some role at times in one’s Christian education and also in participating in the Christian life, 
such as explaining attendance at church rather than going shopping or supporting a friend 
weighed down with life. Indeed, with examples such as a Pew Research Center survey showing 
less than 30% of U.S. Catholics believe the Church’s teaching on the Eucharist and around half 
don’t know what the teaching is (Smith 2019), all three elements are important, including the 
re-evangelisation of those poorly catechised. 

GE ends with appreciation shown to ‘priests, Religious men and women, and the laity who by 
their evangelical self-dedication are devoted to the noble work of education’ (GE Conclusion). 
All have different but important roles in education, ‘imbuing their students with the spirit of 
Christ, to strive to excel in pedagogy and the pursuit of knowledge’ (GE Conclusion). Christians 
should ‘not merely advance the internal renewal of the Church but preserve and enhance its 
beneficent influence upon today’s world, especially the intellectual world’ (GE Conclusion). 
Therefore, GE calls for educators — parents, clergy, teachers — to provide education that 
continues the Church’s role of bringing up Christians who will reach out to others, grow in their 
effective Christian participation in the world, and be a part of the ‘Christian formation of the 
world’ (GE 2). 


Conclusion 

Theology of education can be regarded as the relationship between God and man, where the 
latter grows in becoming more like the former, thus preparing for the eternal Kingdom. 
Therefore, the Church calls in GE for education for everyone that both develops the person as 
effective in society economically but also socially, including morals, thus also somewhat the 
transcendentals. However, Christian education must be more: developing the Christian both as 
a member of society who can help form the world and as one becoming more Christ-like and 
ready for heaven (theosis). To spread and develop the Christian message, GE encourages the 
use of three Christian educational ways of communicating the faith that have been underused 
since the Council — evangelisation, apologetics, catechesis — and each can contribute 
significantly to Christian education, thus theology of education. In this way, through education, 
we can participate in Christ’s two-fold commandment being fulfilled. 
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Editorial 


Freedom as an Aim of Education 


Zuzana Svobodova 


Dear readers of the journal Theology and Philosophy of Education, 

The title of this editorial shows what could be seen as a common topic for all of the articles 
published in this second issue. However, our journal for the theology of education and 
philosophy of education is too young to publish monothematic issues. On the contrary, for our 
authors, we want to offer the freest possible environment in which they can create and publish 
articles. This medium (in all meanings of the word) seeks to point out that freedom is not only 
an aim but also a way how to live humanely. We are not free in many aspects. We can see 
illnesses, wars, barriers, obstacles or impediments all around us. Nevertheless, or precisely 
because of this, we long for freedom, and we try to seek freedom. We hope, believe or know 
about the possibility of changing unfree situations and overcoming these barriers. In all epochs, 
real educators have been people who are helping others to find more freedom. For Christians, 
Jesus is the Educator, as, for example, Clement of Alexandria clearly described in his 
hermeneutics of the Biblical texts, regarding God as the one and only Teacher. In this 
perspective, we cannot use complete freedom in our everyday life here and now. However, we 
could and we should live as human beings, humanly. Living humanly means to live with 
openness to others, with friendship, love, acceptance, and not with violence. Again, real 
educators know about this openness necessary for the possibility of starting education. This 
openness is crucial for the existence of human society and participation in human culture. The 
word culture has its root in the Latin cultura (care). Cicero by translating the Greek words 
epimeleia peri tes psyches (€nér€Eia TEpi Ths woyxf|s) with the Latin words cultura animi (care 
of the soul, care for the soul, “the culture of the mind” — Cicero 1872, 342) knew that this care 
(émiéAEa, epimeleia) was the unique experience of pupils or disciples with Socrates as a true 
philosopher at the agora in Athens (Cic. Tusc. 2.13): Socrates cared not for himself, but he 
cared for his soul (yvyn) and for their souls, by searching for t/Truth (GAnGE10), and not only a 
probability, rightness, correctness (Op06tns) or actual facticity. Therefore, his education went 
over or behind the present unfree situation to freedom. The Latin word educatio has this in the 
prefix “e” from “ex” (from) in its root. The difference between the Latin verbs ducere and 
educere is tiny but essential in the aim and way of acting and behaving. Feeling more freedom 
is described by the second of the verbs; the experience of free human life was given by or 
through education. 

Therefore, an educated person can distinguish between the important and unimportant in his 
knowledge and his life, as David Rybak explains in the first article of this issue. The main goal 
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of this article is to clarify the connection and unity of educational disciplines in the Platonic 


OLLO 


curriculum that one could see in the so-called allegory of the cave. This issue begins with this 
article because this return to Plato means, according to David Rybak, initiating the question of 
the meaning of education. This initium (beginning) was and still is (has been) a reason for 
establishing our journal. Education situated in an ethical context springing from the “face to 
face” relation, as a novel view outlined by Levinas, is described by James Mensch in the second 
article of this issue. How inspiration for education through reading could be the first medieval 
didactics, The Didascalicon, written by Hugh of St Victor, is explored by Rastislav Nemec in 
his article about reading as a creative process. There must be the ‘unspoken’ beyond all 
discussion between teacher and pupil and as such this ‘unspoken’ could and should be seen, or, 
in this case, better: listened. The cruciality of such mutual humble listening, especially 
important in musical education, but essential for all dialogues, is expressed by Michael Pinkas 
in his article Tempting of Speech in Music Education: Reflections on Thomas Mann’s Doktor 
Faustus. What we seek by longing for love is considered by Miriam ProkeSova in her Outline 
of the Philosophical Concept of the Child and the “Child in us”, where she explains her own 
view on the child and childhood from seven perspectives which originate in her research and 
extensive study of various concepts of the child and childhood in literature and philosophy. In 
the last reviewed article of the presented issue, Maria SpiSiakova reflects on death as a part of 
education at different levels in her article Why Death Should Be a Topic for Education. 

A short but dense translation from the work of the Czech philosopher of education Radim 
Palous is offered to our respective readers as an invitation to TAPE, to bind and connect 
different perspectives of education. With wishes for open seeing and listening that have a 
possibility of becoming the intention of attention and bring us closer to freedom, 


Zuzana Svobodova 
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Platonic Curriculum 


and the Allegory of the Cave 


David Rybak 


Abstract 

The following paper attempts to show and take into account in basic terms the unity and 
direction of the movement of education as presented in Plato’s Republic. We show that 
education, according to Plato, essentially involves a claim to knowledge in the sense of 
understanding what is valid regardless of space and time and acting on the basis of norming 
oneself by this understanding. Then, namely, in the sense of this distinction, an educated person 
is one who is able to distinguish the important and the unimportant in his knowledge and in his 
life. 


Keywords 
Idea; Plato; education; philosophy of education; theory; Europe 


Introduction 

The main goal of the following article is to outline the connection and unity of the educational 
disciplines that Plato schedules, against the background of his allegory of the cave, presented 
in the 7th book of Plato’s Republic. One can argue that Plato’s philosophy is more than 2,300 
years old, so the effort to update it is at least an anachronism. I tend to agree with this claim, 
but this actualization is not my point here. Plato himself would consider repetition of his own 
thinking to be slave-like. As we shall see, repetition is the lowest form of knowledge for him. 
Then why is it important to return to Plato? What are we returning to when we return to Plato? 
Plato is the one who has discovered the Idea of education as a bringing one to the Ideas (to 
distinguish the Idea in the Platonic sense from the idea in the modern sense — as a content of 
consciousness, a perception — I write the first with a capital “I’’). The return to Plato means the 
return to the discovery of education as a specific freedom that lies in education as a movement 
towards the humanity of man. This freedom is something that students must be enabled for; 
insofar as education regards not only an expert but, more importantly, a human being. So, the 
return to Plato here means initiating the question of the meaning of education. 

And finally, I argue that in his Idea of education, Plato considers the specific kind of freedom 
that involves the transformation of the soul. (Recently, the aspect of education as a 
transformative experience was emphasized by Liessmann (2017).) This model of education as 
a metamorphosis of the soul stays in contrast to the model of man as a human resource that is 
to be provided with pre-defined skill and competences. 
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At first, let me briefly summarize the basic moments of the Allegory of the cave. The allegory 
can be divided into four parts: 1) the situation of those who are imprisoned in the cave; 2) 
release of one of the prisoners; 3) his ascent from the cave to the sunlit world; 4) his return to 
the cave and his murder. The cave is an image of our perceptible world. The world outside the 
cave is an image of the world of Ideas. 

It will be important to us that the structure of the whole allegory does not have the character of 
a mere ascent to the truth, but it forms a circle. We cannot simply ascend to the truth, because 
truth is not something we can achieve once and for all. But it is possible to enter a certain 
movement of truth when we enter the difference between the educated and uneducated (cf. 
Heidegger 1988, 114f.). And movement within this difference is called by Plato education 
(paideia). This movement occurs when we enter into, or rather, we are situated into the abyss 
between mere opinion and truth. The location in which we are thus situated is called, in our 
European tradition, the school (schole). 

In what follows, I would like to indicate the unity of the curriculum Socrates is describing, 
which is “subjectively” the unity of the movement of the soul to the Idea of the Good that gives 
Being to all beings. And the degrees by which the soul ascends concern the degrees of 
knowledge. 


1 Basics of education or basic education 

1.1 Gymnastics 

Let us have a look at the curricular disciplines within Plato’s project. 

The first discipline is gymnastics. Gymnastics belongs to the sphere of growing and perishing 
(Resp. 521e). In the dialogue, it is stated that although gymnastics cultivates the body, it also 
happens that gymnastics primarily serves to educate the soul (403d, 410c). In the context of the 
allegory of the cave, gymnastics would belong to the field of imitation and shadows. From the 
perspective of knowing the truth, gymnastics is founded on repetition of exercises. But at the 
same time, this repetition transcends to the unity of the body. In order for the body to function 
well, it must work as a unity. Exercise includes self-overcoming. And this self-overcoming is 
the performance not of the body, but of the sou/. Repetition or imitation has the lowest validity 
from the point of view of knowledge. Indeed, the image of the thing gives me certain 
knowledge, but if I believe that the image of the thing is the thing itself, I am a victim of 
deception. 


1.2 Music 

Music is also located within the cave. However, the shift is that music is performed purely for 
the soul (376e). Performing music brings unity and grace (401d) to the soul by bringing 
harmony and eurythmy to it. Music allows the child to experience the specific harmony that 
transcends particular tones. And it is constitutive for an educated person as a free being that he 
is able to perceive beauty and grace for himself (and not slavishly for some profit or lust). It is 
necessary to say that the title “music” (musike) does not mean only music, but refers to the 
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drawing, stylistics, or myths. But like gymnastics, music also has limits that must be exceeded. 
It lacks the ability to give rational reasons (logoi) (411d). 

Thus, the partners in the dialogue come to the conclusion that music cannot be the education of 
the soul as a whole. Instead, music and gymnastics form the strings of the soul (411e). And 
these strings should be brought up educationally. The sense of harmony is not yet an 
understanding of harmony. Gymnastics and music belong to the realm of changing being (i.e., 
into the cave), they are not able to draw the soul towards Being and truth (521d). 


2 Exiting the cave 

When the prisoner is forced out of the cave, he must first get his eyes used to daylight. What 
connection to education is expressed in this picture? The sun, which is never visible from within 
the cave, refers to the Idea of the Good that makes it possible that things appear as true in its 
light. The difficulty of learning to think with regard to the truth is experienced by the student at 
the university when entering the field of theoretical knowledge. In common experience with 
particular things, it suffices to open your eyes and see these tables, chairs, and so on in front of 
you. You do not have to understand why they are, you just see them in their contingency. On 
the other hand, in the field of theoretical knowledge, everything creates the necessary system 
of connections. And this is one of the hardest tasks connected to the ability to think with regard 
to this necessity. With this point in mind, we can interpret the context of our allegory. Outside 
the cave, the prisoner cannot see things themselves. He is blinded by the sunlight. So he 
observes shadows of things and later on the images on water surfaces. Only after some time is 
he able to look at things themselves (on the role of time, or rather timing, in education, cf. 
Svobodova 2013). The image of a water surface seems to confirm the interpretation that the 
difference between shadows and mirroring images and things themselves corresponds to the 
difference between arithmetic and geometry on the one hand and astronomy and harmony of 
the other (Fleischer 1970, 493). It is necessary to take into account that within the structural 
analogy the daylight represents the light of truth, which makes it possible not only to perceive 
by senses but also to think of the necessary relationships. 


3 Education as such 

3.1 Arithmetic 

So, where does the prisoner go from the cave, when we interpret the allegory in the context of 
curriculum? First, it is an arithmetic world and a geometric world. 

With arithmetic, we are already crossing the boundary between the sensory field and the field 
of thinking. We need to recall Pythagorean inspiration (Losin 1997, 61), according to which 
numbers do not mean mere algebraic symbols, but numbers form the world itself, including its 
sensory components. As stated in the dialogue, mathematics is not reduced to mere calculating 
(525b-c). The educational value of mathematics lies in the fact that it directs the soul towards a 
permanent and unchanging being. Thus, it makes it easier for the soul not to range along the 
realm of sensible and variable, but to learn to look into the realm of the intelligible (525c). At 
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the same time, however, Plato criticizes the Pythagoreans. The criticism is that Pythagorean 


mathematicians rely on the unity of numbers as an assumption they no longer question (525e- 
526a). There is a difference between operating with assumptions (“it is given”) and examining 
the assumptions as such and trying to understand them (cf. also 510a-511b). 


3.2 Geometry 

When we move on to geometry, its value is underlined by the fact that above the entrance to 
Plato’s Academy was the inscription: “No one enters who does not know geometry” (or, taking 
into account Plato’s specific humour: “who is not geometrical’). Although the geometer may 
be using visible figures and symbols, he is not focused on them in his thinking, but rather using 
the visible figures, he thinks of intelligible (immutable) essential relations. These essential 
relations do not apply contingently in some place or time (for instance, only on Monday), but 
they are true every time and everywhere. As Plato puts it, geometry recognizes an eternal being 
(527b). 


3.3 Astronomy 

Why, according to Plato, is astronomy higher than geometry? Does not astronomy mean a 
return to the sensory world of planets and stars? In the dialogue, it is stated that “astronomy 
ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion” (529c). And this is precisely because 
contemporary (that means 4" century BC) teaching of astronomy remains with visible bodies 
and their imperfect orbits. That means that it is not understood that the orbits performed by 
celestial bodies are themselves only a reflection of true speed and slowness “in true numbers” 
(529d). According to Plato, what is important in astronomy are the ideal conditions and non- 
perceptible movements of bodies in the sky. Astronomy is for Plato, the knowledge of idealized 
orbits. Astronomy adds to geometry a fourth dimension of velocity. 


3.4 Harmony 

Harmony, as a discipline related to “harmonious motion in music” (530d), also involves sensory 
perception that needs to be purified by idealization. Harmony is not interested in perceived 
chords and tones (531a), but in the harmonic numbers themselves. It is worth mentioning that 
harmony is retroactively related to gymnastics and music: it is a difference if I have a sense for 
grace and good music (in the widest sense), and if I can calculate the ratios that are constitutive 
for these in harmony and grace. 

In the field of perception, we are bound to contingent place and time. Therefore, the truth 
appears only to a limited extent in this field. For example, it is true that now I am standing here. 
But when I take a step forward, this truth ceases to exist. In contrast, mathematical knowledge 
is not tied to place and time. In idealized knowledge or, as Plato puts it, purified knowledge that 
purifies also the soul (527d-e), we are freed from the particular perspective “here and now”. 
In Greek, mathema is what is teachable. And the teachable is what is true by necessity. What is 
true in mathematics (2+2=4) is not true only now and here or only for someone, but it is true 
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for every reasonable being. Purifying the soul also means freeing oneself from the shackles of 


one’s own particular perspective. 

Of pedagogical importance is the emphasis that gymnastics, music, and mathematics are not to 
be learned by force and in a slavish way, but in the form of play. Play does not mean 
infotainment, the entertainment into which education is often turned today. The point is that the 
understanding of the necessity that constitutes knowledge is not possible through force or 
slavish repetition, but only through one’s own free insight. All disciplines should form the 
synoptic system so that the educated one can understand their kinship and unity (537b-c). That 
is, the student should understand what is universal in all disciplines despite their differences. 
Plato speaks of the synopsis, literally, of what is “seen together’, with regard to the general 
view of the whole. Such a synopsis gives unity to any knowledge. The requirement of 
wholeness constitutes an important issue in our epoch of hyperspecialization. In synopsis, we 
no longer have mere relations, but relations between relations, correlations. Correlation is a 
specific kind of relation where one pole cannot exist without the other (e.g., father-son, valley- 
top). The synopsis no longer compares the particulars and their relations, but the wholes and 
their necessary connections. 


4 The acme of education 

4.1 Dialectics 

Synopsis is the ability of comparison that enables dialectical understanding (537c). Apart from 
the differences in content, it is something that is universal in all disciplines, passing through 
them and through all knowledge. To be able to understand means to be able to see through the 
obvious of what is common to all and without which the obvious phenomena would not show 
at all. To put it somewhat paradoxically, to understand means seeing the unity obviously 
concealed behind phenomena. This concealed unity is by Plato thought of as Idea. A 
dialectician is therefore no longer focused on what appears, his view is turned to things 
themselves, to Ideas. 

We can better understand the importance of dialectical understanding when we consider the 
variability of particular perceptible things. It is this variability that prevents us from 
understanding their contradictory ontological status. This contradictory status lies in the fact 
that sensible things are constantly changing, arising, and disappearing. The way of being of this 
perceived table is occurring in a way that the table is constantly changing over time. Even if we 
do not perceive this changing, we understand that sooner or later the table ceases to exist and 
that it will have perished. And also the specific predicates of the table, its brownness, etc., 
contradict predicates of other tables that are black, white, etc. In contrast, the Jdea of the table 
is not itself brown, black, etc. We can only see it with our minds when we focus on the universal 
that all tables have in common, or more precisely, what is numerically identical in all tables. 
Thanks to this character, which is present in all possible tables that are numerically identical, 
the table is a table, and not something else. And again, this is called by Plato: Idea. The starting 
question that initiates one to aim his mental eyes towards the Idea is: “WHAT is X?”. It is 
precisely this question that puts a cave prisoner in a helpless situation (cf. 515d). 
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Dialectics is not a discipline. This means that it cannot be learned. To connect the first and the 
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last, let us say that dialectics is the gymnastics of the soul. There is no doctrine that could create 
a wise man. However, it is possible to train the mind by dealing with the pure measures (Ideas) 
by which we orient ourselves in our experience. 

By taking the whole into account, we are no longer trapped in contingencies but turned to what 
is necessarily true. Let us quote Aristotle’s definition of knowledge: “We all conceive that a 
thing which we know scientifically cannot vary ... An object of Scientific Knowledge, 
therefore, exists of necessity.” (Eth. Nic. 1139b) It is this necessity that Platonic education is 
aimed at. The educated knows about this necessity. He knows that he is being bound (cf. zygon 
in Resp. 507e) by this necessity that forces nothing, and yet it is true no matter what anyone 
wants or does not want. 


Conclusion 

So what is at stake in education is the conversion (518d) of the soul to unity, to true things 
(519a-b). What gives the whole educative motion its unity? The point of individual disciplines 
is not to gain individual skills or competences, but to self-knowledge and self-transformation 
of the soul. Education in the Platonic sense of the care for the soul is the caring for the 
universality, for the whole. But, as much as we do not possess the truth, we do not possess the 
whole. We must always carry out the movement of education always again. So the prisoner 
returns to the cave. Education is not a one-way trip to wisdom. Education is a circle (periodos) 
of questioning, and the hardest task is to begin with it always again (cf. Heidegger 1957: 15— 
17). 

Of course, the question whether the freedom of humanity is not lost when we consider a human 
being as a human resource is still open. 

We are in this question. 
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Levinas on Teaching 


James Mensch 


Abstract 

The teaching relation has always been a puzzle. Some take education as the passing on and 
acquisition of information. They regard the lecture format as crucial. Others see it in terms of 
developing the reasoning ability of students. In seminars and conversations, they strive to have 
their students reflect and learn to “think for themselves”. Their goal is a rational individual 
capable of insight. Levinas, the French Philosopher, who famously positioned ethics as first 
philosophy, i.e., as determinative of how we think of ourselves and our world, advances a novel 
view, one springing from the “face to face” relation. In this article, we explore how his 
understanding of this relation leads to his situating education in an ethical context. 


Keywords 
Levinas; education; alterity; the face to face relation; embodiment 


The teaching relation is crucial to society, and has assumed various forms throughout history — 
both formal and informal. Without it, a society cannot pass on its acquired knowledge, still less 
can it add to what it preserves. Given its importance, how are we to understand it? What form 
should it ideally take? Theories of education abound. Some take education as the passing on 
and acquisition of information. They regard the lecture format as crucial. Others see it in terms 
of developing the reasoning ability of students. In seminars and conversations, they strive to 
have their students reflect and learn to “think for themselves”. Their goal is a rational individual 
capable of insight. Levinas, as we shall see, takes a novel position, one based on his criticism 
of the tradition in which these approaches arise. As a philosopher who takes ethics as “first 
philosophy”,! his approach situates education within an ethical context. 


The Classical Models of Educational Practice 

Levinas’s position can be approached by contrasting it with two classical views of education. 
The first, which stems from Plato’s Meno, emphasizes the autonomy of the learner. It contains 
the well-known passage where Socrates shows a slave boy how to produce a square with an 
area double the size of an original one. As Socrates emphasizes, he does not impart information 
to the boy, but only asks him questions (Meno 84d). Such questions make him “recollect” the 
answer. From the diagrams drawn, the boy sees that the required square must be one constructed 
on the diagonal of the original square. Socrates claims that, since the boy has received no 


'Tn Levinas’s words: “Morality is not a branch of philosophy, but first philosophy” (Levinas 1969, 304). 
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information from him, this demonstration shows that the soul is immortal and “has seen all 


things” and “there is nothing which it has not learned.” Consequently, “it can recollect the 
things it knew before.” (Meno 81d) This, he asserts, is what the slave boy does in coming to the 
right answer. Implicit here is the contention that there is a certain identity between the knower 
and the known in recollection. As Plato puts this, when the soul grasps the ideas or the forms 
of things, “it passes into the realm of what is pure, ever existing, immortal and unchanging, 
and, being akin to this, it always stays with it ...; it ceases to stray and remains in the same state 
as it is in touch with things of the same kind.” (Phaedo 79d) This realm of “the pure, ever 
existing, immortal and unchanging” is that of the self-identical forms or ideas. The soul, in 
knowing these, becomes like them. In other words, I am, at the moment of knowing, simply the 
insight that I am presently having. Thus, as the knower of the relation of square and its double 
in size, I am just like everyone else who knows this relation. In the moment of that insight, I 
am timeless; I have an ideal being just like the relation that I am knowing. This identity of the 
knower and the known is such that all I have to do is look within myself, i.e., recollect, to grasp 
the known. In Levinas’s terms, both knower and known are ultimately the “same”. He writes, 
“Western philosophy has most often been an ontology: a reduction of the other [the known] to 
the same ... This primacy of the same was Socrates’ teaching: to receive nothing of the Other 
but what is in me.” (1969, 43) 

Aristotle’s view of education differs sharply from this. Yet, it too embraces the “primacy of the 
same”. While for Plato teaching is the questioning that prompts the student to look within 
himself, for Aristotle teaching is informing. Our modern view, which sees teaching as imparting 
information, is a reflection of this view.” Aristotle bases his position on a very different account 
of the forms or ideas. Rather than existing in a separate, timeless realm, the forms are “at work” 
in the material world. They inform matter, making it into a specific something. Thus, the form 
of humanity, at work within the womb of the mother, informs the matter she provides to produce 
a human being. Humans, when mature, repeat this process when they mate. Doing so, they pass 
on the form that they received from their parents.* This process occurs not just throughout the 
natural world, it is also present in most human activities. Thus, in carpentry, the form, which is 
present in the mind of the carpenter as his conception of what he wants to build, informs his 
actions of shaping the wood to produce the final product. The same paradigm occurs in the 
relation of the teacher to the learner as she imparts her ideas to the latter. Here, the teacher is 
the informing agent and the student is the material she works on. This does not mean that the 
teacher is independent of the student. She cannot function as a teacher without him. Similarly, 
he cannot function as learner without her. As Aristotle writes, “there is a single functioning 
(energeia — évépyeia) of both alike.’”* This means that the teacher and the student must “work” 
together. Their “being at work”, their actuality or functioning, is, in this instance, one. Crucial 
to this position is Aristotle’s conception of being as functioning or “at workness” — the literal 


? The modern version of Plato’s position is the seminar that begins with an opening question. 

3 Readers will recognize this as a distant version of the modern view of DNA, where the strands of the 
DNA inform or guide the process of the development of the embryo. 

4 Physics 202a, lines 16-20, my translation. 
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meaning of energeia. This signifies that being exists where it is at work. In other words, a being, 


as functioning, exists where it functions. Thus, Aristotle asserts that “the functioning of the 
sensible object” is “in the sensing subject”. Functioning, it exists as sensible in the seeing 
subject. Similarly, the teacher gua teacher is “in the one taught’”.° Her actuality is one with the 
learner’s. Once again, we encounter the “primacy of the same”. For Plato, “the same” was the 
knower’s identity with the ideal forms. For him, these forms represent, in their unchanging 
conceptual identity, the very being of “to be”.’ They are the forms that impose stability on our 
changing world. For Aristotle, “the same” is the functioning of such forms. Since being qua 
being is not differentiated, being as functioning or actualization is ultimately one. 


The Plurality of Embodiment 

Levinas’s goal is to overturn this paradigm. It is, as he writes in Totality and Infinity, to “oppose 
the ancient privilege of unity which is affirmed from Parmenides to Spinoza and Hegel.” (1969, 
102) The privilege of unity is that of “the same’”’. It expresses itself in the attempt to grasp what 
is common in different things, thus gaining a “total”, comprehensive view of them. Levinas’s 
work, by contrast, emphasizes plurality over unity and, as part of this, difference over identity. 
What he wants, he writes, is a relation with the Other “that does not result in a divine or human 
totality”, a relation that, in fact, breaks up all totalizations (1969, 52). The insight here is close 
to that of Hannah Arendt, whose work is shaped by the fact that it is not man [the universal], 
“but men that inhabit the earth” (1958, 234). For both philosophers, the plurality of humanity 
points to the interiority that makes each of us something more than an instance of a species. 
Both emphasize the miracle of “natality”—1.e., the fact that the world is born anew in each 
child in the sense that a child’s birth is the recommencement of the world’s presence.® 
Levinas finds the basis for this plurality in our embodiment. In a certain sense, his position is 
an extension of Heidegger’s stress on the fact that no one can die for you, i.e., that each person 
must die his own death. For Heidegger this implies that death “individualizes Dasein down to 
itself’ (1968, 263). It points to our existential solitude. For Levinas, however, such 
individualization has a broader basis than death. It is grounded in the privacy of our organic 
functioning. Thus, just as no one can die for you, so no one can eat for you, sleep for you, 


> De Anima 426a, line 10, my translation. 

® Physics 202b, line 8, my translation. 

T According to Plato, “the very being of to be [adr h ovoia ... tod eivat] ... is to be always the same 
with itself” [dei éyet Kate TadTe].” As Plato explains, this is to be “unchanging” and, thus, to remain 
self-identical. The ideas “beauty itself, equality itself, and every itself” are called “being” — 16 6v — 
because they “do not admit of any change whatsoever” (Phaedo 78d, my translation). Plato’s position 
follows from an analysis of what change means. Its fundamental intuition is that change is always a 
change of something. This something is an underlying self-identity. The consequence is that real loss of 
self-identity is not change. It is rather annihilation pure and simple of the individual. 

* For Arendt, the genuinely new is made possible by natality. In her words: “It is in the nature of 
beginning that something new is started which cannot be expected from whatever may have happened 
before.” This newness “is possible only because each man is unique so that with each birth something 
uniquely new comes into the world” (1958, 177-178). Levinas expresses a similar position in his 
discussion of fecundity. See Totality and Infinity, p. 284. 
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breathe for you or perform for you any of a host of functions. The functioning of our bodies is 


non-substitutable, irreplaceable. While someone else can go to the bank for you, no one else 
can go to the bathroom for you. The uniqueness of a person in his or her interiority comes from 
the uniqueness of our embodied functioning. When we bite into a fresh peach, we have an 
interior experience that is not public, not disclosable as there for everyone. The result is an 
inwardness that “refuses the concept” since there is no plurality of directly experienceable 
public examples to draw the concept from. As Levinas emphasizes, without this non-conceptual 
interiority of the I, we cannot have a human plurality. Thus, “when the I is identified with reason 
. It loses its very ipseity ... Reason makes human society possible; but a society whose 
members would merely be reasons would vanish as a society ... Reason has no plural; how 
could numerous reasons be distinguished?” (1969, 119) Rather than reason, embodiment 
distinguishes us, which means that “[f]or the I to be means to enjoy something” (1969, 120). 


Intending the Embodied Other: The Face to Face 

This emphasis on embodiment does not mean that human beings are totally different. We are, 
after all, members of the same species and have similar bodies with similar senses. Yet, the 
embodied Other still contains something more than what I can grasp from my own case. As 
embodied, he necessarily views the world from a different physical standpoint. As a result, his 
perceptions and memories, which form his “interiority”, remain distinct from mine. The 
interpretations and actions based on such interiority are correspondingly different. While I, 
given my past experience, may interpret a given situation one way, I cannot assume that the 
Other’s grasp of the situation matches my own. To be certain of it, I would have to have access 
to his past and present experience. His perceptions, memories and the ongoing interpretations 
that he has formed from these would lie within my purview. But this would mean that his 
consciousness and my own would merge. The result would be that I would not be grasping 
another person, but rather myself.’ 

The above can be put in terms of the special way we intend another person. There are, broadly 
speaking, four possible relations that intentions have to fulfilments. The givenness of what we 
intend can exactly match our intentions. We can intend to see an object — say, a book on the 
table — and our perception fulfils our interpretative intentions. Alternately, such givenness can 
be other than what we intend — as is the case when we are mistaken. Thus, I thought I was 
seeing a cat crouching under a bush, but on closer inspection, I found it was only a collection 
of flickering shadows. Another possibility is that such givenness can be less than what we 
intend. It can, for example, not offer the detail that was part of our intentions. This happens 
when we mistake a mannequin for a person. Regarding it at a distance, we take it as a 
salesperson, and expect it to respond to us, but on approaching it, we see that it is only a lifelike 
representation. Finally, givenness can exceed our intentions. In showing itself, the object 
presents us with more than what we intended. To intend the object as having such excessive 


* As Sartre puts this: “What I must attain is the Other, not as I obtain knowledge of him, but as he obtains 
knowledge of himself - which is impossible. This would in fact suppose the internal identification of 
myself with the Other” (Sartre 1966, 317). 
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presence is, paradoxically, to intend it as exceeding our intentions. Such presence has a peculiar 


quality. It makes us aware that more is being offered than we can formulate in our intentions. 
The interpretations based on our previous experience are not sufficient to grasp the sense it 
embodies. We have to adjust our interpretation and return to it again. In such a return, however, 
we face the same situation. Yet another return is called for. The “object” that continually 
demands such a return is, of course, not an inanimate object, but rather a person. 

Such insights are behind Levinas’s account of the face to face relation. The face, he writes, at 
“each moment destroys and overflows the plastic image it leaves on me”. Thus, regarding the 
face of the Other, I can see her eyes, but I cannot see the seeing that occurs through them. 
Neither can I see the thoughts that prompt her when she faces me. What vision gives me is the 
“plastic image” of the Other; but, facing her, I never repeat my mistake with the mannequin 
and confuse this image with reality. The same holds for the conception I have of her. It, too, is 
never completely adequate. Such thoughts animate Levinas’s definition of a face: “The way in 
which the Other presents himself, exceeding the idea of the Other in me, we here name [the] 
face.” (1969, 51) Inattentive readers of Levinas often object that the same holds for the face of 
an animal. Why, they ask, cannot Levinas’s argument apply, say, to the face of a bat?!° Such 
readers miss Levinas’s repeated assertion that the face of the Other is a speaking face. The 
surpassing of the Other, Levinas writes, “is primordially enacted as conversation.” (1969, 39) 
Thus, the face does not manifest itself by the “plastic image” it shows to me, rather, it exhibits 
its surpassing because “it expresses itself” by speaking to me. (1969, 51) There is here a special 
relation of the saying to the said. The saying —1.e., the actual vocal expression — expresses itself 
in what is said. But with the expression of the said, the conversation does not necessarily stop. 
Rather the Other can amend or add to it by a new saying. Thus, as Levinas writes, “To approach 
the Other in conversation is to welcome his expression, in which at each instant he overflows 
the idea [that] a thought would carry away from it.” (1969, 51) This overflowing is a new 
saying. It is the Other’s excessive presence as manifested by his exceeding the thought that he 
has just verbally presented by adding to it. 

The root of the Other’s ability to continually surpass what he presents to me involves his 
embodiment. Because of the uniqueness of our embodiment, each of us brings the world to 
presence in a unique way. The same holds for the actions that respond to this presence, actions 
by which we alter or shape what we presently experience. Now, when we express what we 
experience, we necessarily employ the common concepts of our language. Were such concepts 
sufficient, the alterity of the Other could be overcome. The reasoning that joins concepts would 
be sufficient. But, as we cited Levinas, “‘a society whose members would merely be reasons 
would vanish as a society.” It would not be a plurality, but a conceptual unity. Our embodiment, 
however, prevents this. What we face here is, in fact, an inescapable duality. The face is a 
speaking face and, thus, expresses itself in the common concepts of our language. But it is also 
an embodied face, the face of a person with his unique interiority. The latter inevitably surpasses 
— involves a surplus with regard to — such common concepts. In Levinas’s terms, the “said” that 


'0 See, for example, Todd 1997, 143. 
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the Other expresses is always “too late”. Her interiority has already moved on requiring a new 


“saying”. Such “saying” transcends the said. It represents the new, which I must appropriate. 


Teaching and Ethics 

The student-teacher relationship that is based on this view of human interaction necessarily 
differs from the classical models presented by Plato and Aristotle. The student for Levinas is 
not an autonomous learner who needs only to be questioned to recollect what is within him. 
Neither is he matter —1.e., a passive material — waiting to be informed by the teacher. Both these 
positions, we emphasised, privilege unity or “the same”. For Levinas, however, the student’s 
relation to the teacher involves alterity. Their relation is one of conversation. Levinas writes, in 
this regard, to “approach the Other in conversation” is “to receive from the Other beyond the 
capacity of the I.”!! To be taught involves just such reception from the Other of what one cannot 
get on one’s own. As Levinas continues: “But this also means: to be taught ... inasmuch as it 
is welcomed, this conversation is a teaching. Teaching ... comes from the exterior and brings 
me more than I contain.” (1969, 50) 

It is in this context that Levinas claims: “The relation with the Other, or Conversation, is ... an 
ethical relation.” (1969, 50) It is ethical insofar as the Other, in teaching us, calls us into 
question. She offers a perspective, a view, that is different from our own. When we welcome 
this, we are prompted to question our own views. We ask why we should maintain our previous 
conceptions rather than the ones the teacher offers us. There is here, according to Levinas, an 
interruption of our egotism, a break in our viewing things only from our private standpoint. 
Experiencing this, we stand out from ourselves. We reflect on ourselves and our beliefs.’ 
Called into question, we are called to judge our opinions and the conduct that springs from 
them. As for our relation to the teacher, it involves both waiting and patience. Aware that the 
teacher offers us what we cannot get on our own, we have to wait for her and the text she guides 
us through to speak to us. 

This patience involves our not thrusting our views forward, but rather attending to what her 
teaching offers us. As the French philosopher, Simone Weil, writes of school studies: “AI 
wrong translations, all absurdities in geometry problems, all clumsiness of style, and all faulty 
connection of ideas in compositions and essays, all such things are due to the fact that thought 
has seized upon some idea too hastily, and being thus prematurely blocked, is not open to the 
truth.” (1979, 35) The cure for this is attention. “Attention”, she writes, “consists of suspending 


'! Such reception, Levinas continues, “means exactly: to have the idea of infinity.” “Infinity”, as Levinas 
uses the term, does not signify an infinite totality. It rather indicates an inability to be limited or bounded. 
Thus, the Other is infinite in the sense that there is always an excess, an addition that, like a new saying, 
adds to our conception of him. No total understanding of the person is, therefore, possible. 

"? This ability to stand out from ourselves gives us the distancing that Sartre sees as essential to freedom. 
Sartre writes in this regard, “For man to put a particular existent out of circuit is to put himself out of 
circuit in relation to the existent. In this case he is not subject to it; he is out of reach; it cannot act on 
him, for he has retired beyond a nothingness. Descartes, following the Stoics, has given a name to this 
possibility, which human reality has, to secrete a nothingness which isolates it — it is freedom (Sartre 
1966, 60). What secretes this nothingness, for Levinas, is the Other that we welcome in conversation. 
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our thought, leaving it detached, empty, and ready to be penetrated by the object.” (1979, 35) 


OLLO 


The ethical import of such attention to the Other is our openness to the suffering and 
vulnerability of Others. Weil puts this in terms of a medieval legend. She writes, “In the first 
legend of the Grail, it is said that the Grail (the miraculous vessel that satisfies all hunger by 
virtue of the consecrated Host) belongs to the first comer who asks the guardian of the vessel, 
a king three-quarters paralyzed by the most painful wound, ‘What are you going through?’” 
(1979, 36) The Grail belongs to the person who has the patience to attend to the answer. For 
Levinas, as for Weil, ethics begins with such openness, such attending to the Other. For both, 
there is an intimate connection between education and ethics. 


Note 
Research for this article was supported by the Faculty of Humanities, Charles University, 
Prague. 
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Reading as a Creative Process 
in the Pedagogy of Hugh of St Victor 


Rastislav Nemec 


Abstract 

The pedagogical work of the Victorines represents not only one of the greatest contributions to 
the history of education in medieval times, but it is also a new and inspirational instrument that 
combines the reading of classic works with the reading of the Holy Scripture. The topic of this 
article is to describe the basic lines of pedagogical thinking of one of the doyens of medieval 
pedagogy — Hugh of St Victor (+1141) — which he introduced in his first medieval didactics, 
The Didascalicon. The work focuses on the topic of reading, which is broadly thematised in 
the text. It looks at it through the prism of metaphors used by Hugh to explain reading. 


Keywords 
Hugh of St Victor; medieval reading; John of Salisbury; methods of reading 


Introduction 

Hugh of St Victor’s twelfth-century treatise Didascalicon, de studio legendi outlines an 
ambitious educational philosophy aimed at helping to restore the original integrity humans 
possessed in their souls and bodies before the Fall. Indeed, it is more accurate to say that Hugh 
has an ambitious view of philosophical education, since he regards the discipline of philosophy 
as crucial to the restoration of human nature (Dillard 2014, 203). The aim of this article is to 
describe some of his pedagogical methods that lead to the formation of man and stimulate 
his/her creative growth. Because of limited space, the stress will be put only on two of them. 
First, it will only consider two alternative pedagogical theories in the Middle Ages presented 
by Hugh and John of Salisbury, with attention drawn to their common and diverse elements. 
This will be followed by an exploration of the role and characteristics of reading as the arduous 
activity of a searching man. The conclusion will be focused on an introduction of two methods 
mentioned by Hugh in the context of reading and a brief description of them. These methods 
outline how important it is also nowadays to cultivate slow, deep reading face to face with 
currently established trends. 


1. Two pedagogical works — Hugh of St Victor and John of Salisbury 
Two pedagogical works were written at about the same time in Paris. One of them was written 
by Hugh of St Victor in the Abbey of St Victor, one of three most significant monastical schools 
of the 12™ century (along with St Genevieve and Notre Dame). According to I. Illich, Hugh’s 
pedagogical work Didascalicon (written about 1127) represents such an intellectual revolution 
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that it is possible to talk about the era “before Hugh and after Hugh”. The second pedagogical 
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work was written a few years later by John of Salisbury. Although he was of English descent, 
he studied in Paris. His work Metalogicon (1159) represents an equivalent of Hugh’s 
pedagogical work, but the aim is slightly different — political involvement. This article briefly 
outlines the differences between the two works. 

Didascalicon is, first and foremost, a philosophical text about how to read. There are two things, 
Hugh tells us in his preface, by which a person “advances in knowledge... reading and 
meditation” (Hugh 2012, 44). The Didascalicon deals only with reading, but its author wants 
to emphasise that education does not consist of study alone; reading begins, but by no means 
completes, a process of understanding and learning. Didascalicon’s goal, however, is to ensure 
that the first step is taken properly. “Of all things to be eagerly desired, the first is that Wisdom, 
in which the Form of the perfect good stands fixed...” (Hugh 2012, 82) 

For Hugh, this Wisdom is ultimately Christ, though he speaks about it here as an inner 
illumination, the one that reveals to people what they truly are. What one must do above all is 
follow the classic doctrine: Know thyself. “It is written on the tripod of Apollo: gnothi seauton, 
that is, ‘know yourself,’ because without a doubt if the human person had not forgotten his own 
origin he would realise to what extent every mutable thing is nothing...” (Hugh 2012, 83). 
Didascalicon therefore proposes a programme of spiritual restoration for fallen man — reparatio 
hominis: “we are restored, however, through learning, so that we may again know our nature 
and so that we might learn not to seek outside ourselves what we can find within” (Hugh 2012, 
84). 

Compared to Hugh’s Didascalicon, Metalogicon is certainly more focused in (politically 
motivated) scope — it treats only the components of logic or the trivium: grammar, rhetoric and 
dialectic. John does not disagree with Hugh’s basic principle regarding the pedagogical goal of 
wisdom. One of John’s overriding concerns involves the relationship of eloquence to wisdom 
and, like Hugh, he has an Augustinian precedent in De Doctrina Christiana. While Hugh drew 
primarily upon the themes of the first three books of that work, John’s interest in the concrete 
uses of the verbal arts is the focus of Book IV. Augustine recognises that rhetoric (e.g. 
eloquence) has a purpose in promoting the truth when used well, but he worries about its 
misuses (Augustine 1995, 119). Book IV, where he discusses how to present Scripture’s 
meanings to others, reveals that underlying ambiguity. John thus focuses on the specific uses 
of eloquence! rather than mastery of its rules (p. 201), but he is wary of the study or use of any 
rhetoric detached from a scriptural context (Salisbury 1971, 26). This, for him, is eloquence 
without wisdom (Fitzgerald 2010, 581). In its stated purpose, Metalogicon is clearly Victorine 
in spirit — much as Hugh insists on the significance of even the lowest arts (grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric) for the philosophical quest, so does John defend the very foundations of education 
(Fitzgerald 2010, 580). So what is the difference between their bases and aims? 


' Metalogicon Book I., chapter 7, p. 27: “He who despises such a great boon [as eloquence] is clearly in 
error; while he who appreciates, or rather pretends to appreciate it, without actually cultivating it, is 
grossly negligent and on the brink of insanity”. 
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If Hugh’s pedagogical foundation was to be concisely defined, the motto “education means 
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formation, the shaping of the integral personality under the influence of Wisdom” would 
probably be most appropriate, while the motto of John of Salisbury, who criticised Hugh’s 
work, would be different: “education is only an unveiling of rules and the realisation of patterns 
written in nature”. The aim of John’s education is a politically engaged life described in his 
work Policraticus, the first political tractate of the Middle Ages, and his aim is the ability to 
confront a monarch/tyrant assertively. 


2. Reading as a highlight of the day and the focus of life 

In the previous part, the article focused on two fundamental pedagogical works of the 12" 
century. Now the attention will be paid solely on characteristics brought by Hugh’s work in the 
context of reading. 

Both mentioned works have a similar basis as Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana. Hugh draws 
on Augustine’s belief in the ethical component of reading, highlighted in De Doctrina 
Christiana. The first three books of De Doctrina discuss Christian education with the aim of 
interpreting Scripture and its revelation of God’s wisdom. While Hugh rarely cites them 
explicitly, it is their concerns which he is reworking, less for exegetical than for pedagogical 
purposes (Sweeney 1995, 63). Augustine believes that “all teaching is teaching of either things 
or signs” (Augustine 1995, 125). All words for Augustine are signs that point to the things they 
represent, such as the word “sheep” represents the animal. Instruction in the arts helps a student 
understand unfamiliar signs and therefore the literal meaning of the words of Scripture. A 
classical liberal arts education, then, must be put at the service of the interpretation of Scripture, 
the definitive Christian text containing all necessary teaching. 

While for Augustine reading means that we learn to understand signs (words and their meaning) 
and thus only /itteratus can study, Hugh understands education in a wider scope — as getting to 
know the signs that surround us, 1.e., the world, which is written in a language understood by 
everyone including an illiterate person, i//iteratus (Blumenberg 1984, 83). This enables him to 
progress on the journey of Wisdom, because reading stands at the beginning of Wisdom, as 
Hugh underlines repeatedly. It is the way of discovering signs in the surrounding world that tell 
us about God. For Hugh of St Victor, “the entire sense-perceptible world is like a sort of book 
written by the finger of God. For Hugh and also Alain de Lille, ‘in this world of mortal creature 
shows us life in form and feature’ («Omnis mundi creatura/quasi liber et pictura...)” (Bloch 
1986, 20). Philosophy learned through such an open perception of the world represents an 
instrument of education; it teaches us how to be friends with God. This is why Hugh sees 
reading as a highlight of every day, the completion of every activity and the focus of life. He 
describes the act of reading through various images, mostly from ordinary life. 

Hugh focuses on reading mainly in his third book, where he outlines a description of everything 
that is necessary for reading and introduces fundamental methods (IX—XIX) which could be 
understood as necessary “attitudes” to reading. 

Hugh describes reading as a “bodily, physically demanding activity” that requires action, 
power, sturdiness and is performed rhythmically, an exercise of breathing and with full attention 
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of senses. It is no wonder that Hellenic authors compared reading to an energetically consuming 
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ball game or walking. It was an exhausting activity. It required the ability to hold one stable 
position of the body as well as the involvement of the other senses: hearing, touch, taste. Apart 
from the phenomenon of reading aloud, which has been used since ancient times for better 
memorisation (clara lectio) (Carr 2010, 110), regular rhythmic breathing was involved, too. 
Reading of the text aloud transformed a bunch of written signs into a certain “soundtrack” that 
reached all the senses (Harkins 2012, 274). For this reason, humming monks were called 
“chewing cows” (animalia ruminantia). They chew every word because it was understood as 
a journey towards Wisdom. However, all of this was a slow activity. 

Moreover, in the books inked by scribes, words ran together without any break across every 
line on every page, in what is now referred to as “scriptura continua”. Readers’ eyes had to 
move slowly and haltingly across the lines of text, pausing frequently and often backing up to 
the start of a sentence, as their minds struggled to figure out where one word ended and a new 
one began and what role each word was playing in the meaning of the sentence. Reading was 
like working out a puzzle (Carr 2010, 110). 

Reading was as exhausting as a walk in the mountains, hard on breathing and the physical 
condition, which made this activity even more enriching, if the person was open and perceptive. 
The progress was slow and it was not possible to overtake or skip anything. This perceptive 
reading did not condemn and repudiate any kind of text, including pagan: “you should hold no 
knowledge in contempt, because all knowledge is good. You should not disdain at least reading 
any book (...) since there is no book, in my estimation, that does not set forth something useful 
if it treats its subjects in an appropriate place and order. Indeed, there is no book that does not 
also possess something unique...” (Hugh 2012, 128). 

This unobstructed journey across a country is like wandering from page to page, and each of 
them is different. During a journey across a country one gets to know new horizons, and it is 
the same with reading — every page unveils new continents. Hugh interprets this theory based 
on etymology. He is convinced — together with Plinius — that the meaning of the Latin word 
pagina, “page”, is also related to “line” (Lat. pagus), and the roots of a vine are implanted in 
those lines. He believed that reading (Lat. /Jegere = pick up) is derived from the Latin word 
lignum — “wood” — which is usually picked up in the forest or vineyard to build a fire — and that 
reading can also be interpreted as a picking — looking for wood to build the fire, picking the 
letters and sounds that create words where wisdom is hidden (Illich 1996, 58; Nemec 2021, 52). 


3. Methods of reading 

Apart from the fact that in Didascalicon Hugh adopts and comments on the rules of reading by 
Augustine (De Doctrina Christiana), he also mentions six methods that should help readers 
read better and appear to be more interesting to us: 1. a humble mind (mens humilis), 2. an 
enthusiasm for inquiry (studium quaerendi), 3. a quiet life (otia quieta), 4. scrutiny (scrutinium 
tacitum), 5. frugality (paupertas), and 6. in exile (terra aliena). This article will briefly touch 
on only two of them. 
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There is something that defines all these methods or “attitudes” — a fundamental openness and 


listening. Sensitive perception, which is supposed to forge from the “outside” to the “inside”, 
where this reading continues in a form of meditation. These methods support better preparation 
for a given text, exhorting to adopt attitudes which “mellow the soil” of the reader’s interior 
and stimulate its growth. 

Hugh describes reading as a “strenuous activity”. However, he uses the expression “otia 
monastica” or “otia quieta”. Both terms refer to something that is difficult to translate from 
Latin, but it is the opposite of activity and strenuousness. In a way, both expressions speak 
about “otiosity, rest, peace, tranquillity”, when we are not involved in any activity (negotium), 
but we have a certain form of “otium” (scholé — leisure — Pieper 2017, 11). A medieval monk 
reached out for a book as a yearned moment which followed after a long day of labour. 

Hugh refers to the spirit in which this life of reading ought to be lived. He uses the word vacare, 
which says all but cannot be translated well into English. Rufinus (cca. 435-510) was the first 
to define the monk as someone “who in solitude makes himself free for God alone,” solus soli 
Deo vacans (Illich 1996, 61). Vacate means “to have been set or become free.”” When Christian 
authors use the term, the stress is not on the release a person receives, but on the freedom he 
takes of his own volition. 

Hugh thus demands that the reader who desires to reach perfection engage himself in leisure 
(otium). “For it is especially meditation that removes the soul from the din of earthly activities 
and even in this life gives it a certain foretaste of the sweetness of eternal tranquility.” (Ea enim 
maxime est, quae animam terrenorum actuum strepitu segregat, et in hac vita etiam aeternae 
quietis dulcedinem quodammodo praegustare facit) (Hugh 2012, 125-126). 

Through reading, man breaks free from all burdens. Free from the burden of work, he sees 
things in a different perspective; he views his prejudices from distance and becomes aware of 
them, just because he realises how much he does not know yet and how much he can learn from 
every other human being. According to Hugh, such an openness is the sign of a wise man. 
Apart from this, Hugh also mentions another method — silent scrutiny. Although from ancient 
times people used to read aloud, as we could see, Hugh and Richard were the first supporters 
of “silent reading”. This fact suggests that Hugh understood it as the most important formative 
and educational activity. Integral formation starts inside the man, from where he observes and 
perceives any text. This is because “there is no book, in my estimation, that does not set forth 
something useful if it treats its subjects in an appropriate place and order. Indeed, there is no 
book that does not also possess something unique...” (Hugh 2012, 128) 

Hugh sees a book not only as a subject that deserves respect, but in his eyes it is literally worth 
adoration. A book is like a temple with its entrance (introduction), as well as its centre and 
conclusion (like in the temple where everything is directed towards the tabernacle). Pages of 
the book are like windows through which people are illuminated by the light that shapes them 
like in the beginning of the world. Signs and words are the bearers of Wisdom, illustrations and 
ornaments in the book are metaphors that stimulate and provoke our imagination. According to 
Hugh, reading a book represents an activity very similar to adoration, but he actually sees it as 
a crucial process, the process of education which takes place within us during this slow, silent 
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and “ruminant” reading. It may look like “inaction” at the first sight — like reading — but Hugh 
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believed that in fact something sublime takes place during this activity. 


Conclusion 

Due to shortage of space, this article presented only two of Hugh’s methods of reading and 
outlined several moments of his pedagogy. It seems that Hugh bases the entire formation of 
man on the correct act of reading — from the moment of preparation to a thorough inner reading 
that could be described as “ruminant”. The text itself is “creative” (from the word creatio) and 
affects the person only to the extent desired by the reader. 

Hugh’s pedagogy has certain interesting aspects even today. In a time of worsening 
concentration of students, widely spread lack of concentration, when reading became a race and 
browsing through pages and reflecting has been replaced by scrolling and skimming, it allows 
us to realise that philosophy and theology clearly contradict this trend, trying to lead students 
to slow reading with critical distinction. 
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Tempting of Speech in Music Education: 
Reflections on Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus 


Michael Pinkas 


Abstract 


The article deals with the temptation of speech in the teaching of music, as highlighted in 
Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus. Within the framework of the teacher-pupil, pupil-narrator and 
narrator-reader dialogue in Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus, a new perspective on the 
perception of music is formed without a single note being played. Words are meant to take us 
to imagery. Correspondingly, is it possible to talk about the music that exists, to construct ideas 
logically, but to be distant from the identity of what is heard? Such questions are the basis of 
the hermeneutic spiral of analysis-interpretation and the subject of teacher-pupil dialogue, 
where true insight can be born. 


Keywords 
Thomas Mann; education; philosophy of education; music theory; composition. 


Introduction 

Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus (1943-47) contains inexhaustible suggestions inviting music 
education or education in general — this novel deals with the life of the fictional composer 
Adrian Leverkiihn (1885-1940), who studied composition and theology in Germany at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 

Complexity of philosophical dialogue is a definitive trait of Faust material — Radim Palous 
discussed it in detail with the example of the theatre play Pokouseni (1985, Eng. Temptation) 
by Vaclav Havel. Doctor Foustka (or ‘Faust’) attempts to bewitch Markéta. This is a situation 
which takes place at least five levels — (actual) philosophical speech itself, Foustka’s intention 
to acquire something that he desires, the influence and mysterious power over the speech of 
Fistula (or ‘Mephistopheles’), Markéta, who is astonished at the speech, and a spectator who, 
in her capacity as an actor, perceives this complex whole. (Palous 2011, 86) 

Based on this example, one can even describe the musical education outlined in Doktor Faustus 
at various levels. For starters, one can interpret the description as following the path of the 
education of Adrian Leverkihn, alias Doktor Faustus. However, the narrative is provided by 
his friend, the philologist Serenus Zeitblom. As a passionate connoisseur of music and an 
occasional Viola da Gamba performer, he has attended a number of lectures about music with 
Leverktihn, and he wanted to broadcast and analyse his friend’s music from his own 
perspective. But, in the background, it is also possible to observe the third level — the private 
thoughts of Armold Schénberg and Theodor W. Adorno about contemporary music, 
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even if they are not quoted in the book. In addition, the speech of Mephistopheles in Chapter 


25 is largely based on a quote from Theodor Adorno’s Philosophy of New Music (1940-47), 
without mentioning it explicitly. The fourth level represents a musical education of the reader, 
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for the musical terms are often extended with lexical explanations, e.g., ‘the double 
counterpoint’ like ‘two simultaneous voices, each of which could be upper or lower voice, and 
this makes them interchangeable.’ (Chap. 9) The reader is inconspicuously educated in this 
way. The final level of education embraces the reader’s contemporary thoughts on music 
pedagogy — the book generates them in the reader’s head based on experience and knowledge 
appropriate to the reader’s epoch. 

These levels of musical education may be existent not only in a book, but also in the teacher’s 
monologue, or in dialogue with a pupil, for whom recognition of the various levels of 
conversation, and acknowledging such influences for themselves, is of major significance. Then 
an attempt is made to exert these influences and thoughts in Doktor Faustus from the 
perspective of music theory and musical paedagogy: 1) The influence of Theodor Adorno and 
its dialectical conception of music history, 2) the influence of Arnold Schénberg as a teacher, 
who has been involved with ‘arts’ and ‘crafts’ as well as aesthetic categories, 3) the inspiring 
thoughts on philosophical dialogue originating from the philosopher Radim Palous’ and the 
music theorist Ulrich Kaiser. 


Dialectical conception of music history 

A music pupil has become accustomed to dialectical comparisons of Johann Sebastian Bach 
and Georg Friedrich Handel, Richard Wagner and Johannes Brahms, Arnold Schénberg and 
Igor Strawinsky. This being the situation, these antipodes only partially reveal the truth, but 
they speak deeply about the ones behind their concepts. The composition students at the 
University of Music and Performing Arts Vienna, during the first year of their studies, go into 
more depth studying the Philosophy of New Music of Theodor Adorno, which pits two 
musicians against each other: Schénberg as ‘progress’ (Adorno 1975, 36) and Strawinsky as 
‘Regression’ (Adorno 1975, 152). 

As a lumped-together drawn-up concept: the assembly of Schénberg and Stravinsky presented 
by Thomas Mann is employed with a composer who has entered into a contract with the devil, 
i.e., Leverkiihn alias Doktor Faustus. This composer has at his disposal a ‘strenger Satz’ method 
(inspired by Schénberg) as well as Stravinskyan concepts relating to folk and prehistoric music. 
Exactly how this synthesis has a stimulating influence on a composer can be seen in music by 
Alfred Schnittke (1934-1998). The merging of the identities of Strawinsky and Schonberg, the 
combination of old and new music (polystylism) only became relevant in the second half of the 
20th century. For Alfred Schnittke, Doktor Faustus became a source of lifelong inspiration, 
which transferred not only Mann’s ‘montage’ concept, but also the complexity of the various 
historical forms of the German language present in Doktor Faustus, into his music. (Godar 
2012, 51-52) Moreover, German composer Hans Werner Henze (1926-2012) writes his Third 
Violin Concerto in 1997 following ‘Doktor Faustus’, where the violin represents the fate of the 
individual and the orchestra — his social connections. 
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Thomas Mann further employed Schénberg’s revolutionary idea in another dialectic pair: 


Wagner-Brahms. Brahms was selected as a more progressive figure, although back in his time 
this claim was more true of Wagner. However, Schénberg wanted to present Brahms’ 
‘Developing Variation’ technique as a precursor to his “Twelve-Tone Technique’ (Schénberg 
1989, 33), such that Schonberg himself could be classified in the same category as Beethoven 
and Brahms in the context of German music history. However, one thing that has remained 
unmentioned is that Brahms himself (possibly) was able to view this construct only as a ‘stupid 
gimmick and always an indication of the poorest kind of invention’! (Brahms 1915, 216) — 
similar attempts at analysis came from him. The fact that Schénberg is not quoted in Mann’s 
novel could make it harder for the reader to deal with the information in a critical fashion. 
However, one question that keeps coming up is whether or not a quote which is correct is 
capable of generating the feeling of a violation of the artistic integrity of the work (see Mann 
1949, Chap. IID), the likes of which occurred initially at the end of the novel and appeared only 
in the second edition at the instigation of Schénberg: 


It does not seem superfluous to inform the reader that the method of composition presented 
in Chapter XXII, known as the twelve-tone or row technique, is in truth the intellectual 
property of a contemporary composer and theoretician, Arnold Schoenberg, and that I have 
transferred it within a certain imaginary context to the person of an entirely fictitious 
musician, the tragic hero of my novel. And in general, those parts of this book dealing with 
music theory are indebted in many details to Schoenberg’s Theory of Harmony. (Mann, 534) 


Arts and crafts as aesthetic categories 

The challenge posed by the dialectical perception of music is embodied by the abstract 
categories which were particularly emphasised in Doktor Faustus: ‘arts’ and ‘crafts’. Thomas 
Mann represents concrete personalities in this way — an ‘artistic’ French school represented 
with Jules Massenet (1842—1912) and a German school of ‘crafts’ with Anton Bruckner (1824— 
1896). Massenet encouraged his composition students ‘to commit to their own production, 
regardless of whether their technical ability was sufficient to write a flawless sentence’? (Chap. 
37). On the other hand, with Bruckner, students were required to compose ‘the sacred craft and 
the basic elements of harmony throughout the year, and practice the strict compositional 
practice method, before their work would be admitted’ .* 

The difference between one’s own production/‘art’? and technical ability/‘craft’ is very 
debatable in the modern day. Historical Compositional Practices, such as the Renaissance 
motets of Palestrina or the baroque chorales and fugues of Bach, need to be taught, preferably 
as pseudo style copies — only such a fixture could be rated with such pseudo-rules. (Schréder 


' ‘dumme Spielerei und immer ein Zeichen armseligster Erfindung’ (Brahms 1915, 216) 

> “zu eigener Produktion, ganz gleich, ob ihr technisches K6nnen ausreichte, einen fehlerlosen Satz zu 
schreiben’ (Chap. XXXVII) 

3 ‘Jahrelang das heilige Handwerk, die Grundelemente der Harmonie und des strengen Satzes tiben, 
bevor ihnen erlaubt war’ zu komponieren. (Chap. XX XVII) 
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2015, 21) The same applies for simple harmonic exercises. In modern day music pedagogy, 


‘crafts’ have an unacceptable function recognised with them, although one could argue not just 
about the pseudo-rules but also the reasons as to why one is required to imitate the style of 
concrete composers and not other ones. These questions on the topic of meaning are also related 
to the stylistic pluralism of postmodern art — if ‘arts’ and ‘crafts’ are no longer as closely 
associated as they used to be. (JeBulat 2015, 7) However, in this sense, one can delve further 
into the subject of the relativity of historical hermeneutics. 

In the modern day, the quote from Schénberg’s theory of harmony is also a debatable and 
amazing one: ‘I eliminated aspects of bad aesthetics from the composition students, but I have 
given them a good craftsmanship in its place.’* (Schénberg 1922, 7) However, ‘good’ 
craftsmanship (in sense of apprenticeship) can be encumbered only as a result of the generation 
gap between teachers and pupils, as is implied in Doktor Faustus: 


Teacher and pupil were essentially quite far apart in matters of musical instinct and intent — 
indeed, any aspirant in the arts finds himself almost by necessity dependent on the guidance 
of a master of his craft from whom he is already half-estranged by a generation’s difference. 
Things only go well if the master nevertheless surmises and understands these hidden 
tendencies — sees them ironically, if need be — but is careful not to stand in the way of their 
development. (Mann, 160)° 


Which of the levels of philosophical dialogue can be present in the teaching of ‘arts’ and ‘crafts’ 
in music? The dialogue between pupils and teachers resembles the philosophical dialogue 
between Faust and Markéta, with multifaceted influence levels. The pupil can be in the position 
of Markéta, who listens to the philosophical speech uncritically enthralled. The risk recognised 
with Faust-like education is that, as a result, the music educator can be either grounded ‘in a 
metaphysical, sentimentalist, socio-critical or empiricist teleology’ (Koopal 2020, 103) or 
‘would lose h[im]self in seductive tactics, leading the pupils astray by impressing them with 
h[is] own musical ideas and preferences.’ (Koopal 2020, 110) 


Tempting of speech in music education 

The discussion between teacher and pupil as the centrepoint of musical education is dependent 
on the consensus that music expresses the ‘unspoken’, which makes talking about music 
particularly difficult. Music itself is also ‘ambiguous’, and Leverktihn too acknowledged this 
in Doktor Faustus. (‘That music is ambiguity as a system.”°), (Mann 1947, 61) ‘Ambiguity’ in 
connection not just with discussion about music, but also with musical script, can also lead 


* ‘Ich habe den Kompositionsschiilern eine schlechte Asthetik genommen, ihnen dafiir aber eine gute 
Handwerkslehre gegeben.’ (Schénberg 1922, 7) 

> ‘Lehrer und Schiiler waren nach ihren musikalischen Instinkten und Willensmeinungen im Grunde 
recht weit auseinander, wie ja in der Kunst fast notwendig der Strebende sich auf die handwerkliche 
Fuhrung durch ein generationsmafig schon halb entfremdetes Meistertum angewiesen sieht. Es ist dann 
nur gut, wenn dieses die heimlichen Tendenzen der Jugend doch errat und versteht, sie allenfalls 
ironisiert, aber sich hiitet, ihrer Entwicklung im Wege zu sein.’ (Mann 1947, 200) 

® ‘DaB Musik die Zweideutigkeit ist als System.’ (Mann 1947, 61) 
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to the thought that concrete sound reality with a performance/‘interpretation’ for the purpose of 


‘analysis’ — is more suitable for the job; as is claimed by the contemporary composer Georg 
Friedrich Haas (*1953). (Haas 2012, 15) ‘Analyses’ which are based only on musical notation, 
are capable of highlighting facts which cannot be heard. (Janz 2018, 240) The question of 
analysis access — whether “musical notation’, ‘interpretation’ or ‘analysis’ itself is used for the 
purpose of talking about music — is also a matter of objectivity (based on musical notation) and 
subjectivity (based on the sound reality of the ‘interpretation’). Haas’ suggestion is based on 
the condition that this ratio has been inverted, and that only sound reality can work objectively.’ 
Music ‘analyses’ by Thomas Mann, in this case analyses of silent material which constitute a 
pure product in Thomas Mann’s literary fantasy, play around with the significance of the 
objectivity/subjectivity pair. And, because such ‘analyses’ cannot be falsified (reading the 
musical notation and listening to the music are obviously not possible), Mann’s analyses should 
be viewed as an artistic summary. However, seeing as it is possible to talk about music in such 
a colourful way as is the case in Doktor Faustus, does this mean that such discussion about 
music amounts to an insurmountable temptation to engage in discussion? 

In the dialogue between Faust and Markéta, or Doktor Faustus-Leverktihn and Mephistopheles, 
or maybe Thomas Mann and the reader, one should differentiate between artistic summary and 
the truth, as it is with the quotes of Schénberg and Adorno which are explicitly not mentioned 
in Doktor Faustus. The same applies for the art of the dialogue between teacher and pupil, 
preferably characterised by mutual humble listening. It is always necessary to rediscover a true 
view, as Radim PalouS states. However, this arises not in a teacher-pupil dialogue; rather, the 
true insight is born only in the dialogue participants (PalouS 2010, 64) The tradition of Socratic 
dialogues makes such conversational distance achievable. 

From the perspective of music theory, the music theorist Ulrich Kaiser discusses the problems 
recognised with Socratic dialogues. The teacher asks questions so that the pupil can discover 
an answer by himself/herself; an answer which the teacher knows is usually required to allow 
the lesson to progress further, before crafting rules may be shared. A problem will arise if a 
pupil, by virtue of their creativity or autonomy, refuses an answer, or if the teacher’s body 


’ This point would require a more elaborate discussion. Haas designed this solution primarily for the 
analysis of contemporary music, in which a musical score has a number of other possible functions than 
ever. A musical score can for instance only vaguely suggest a possible sound result (graphic score, 
aleatory techniques), or it can in certain cases be music itself (computer music, music for mixed tape). 
The music composer Dieter Schnebel (1930-2018) reached the very limit of the possibilities of 
interpretation, who published during the budding avant-garde of the 1960s the book-musical score MO- 
NO, Music to read (1969), where music is supposed to be created in silence in the mind of the reader. 
‘The reading of the book is intended to stimulate music in the listener’s head, so that in being alone in 
reading — mono -; one becomes the performer of music, makes music for oneself.’ (Schnebel 1969, 
Introduction) This concept of inspiring musical scores is very close to that of the illusory narrative of 
music in Doktor Faustus. This has unfathomable consequences for the interpretation of contemporary 
music and for the contemporary music analysis. The sound reality is different for each listener, so the 
ideal and objective would be a group analysis as a method introduced by Ralf von Appen (Appen 2015, 
3) including cultural and educational background, which could reflect the perception of music of each 
listener, rather than individual interpretations of brilliant analysts, which can always hide inside the 
tempting of speech in the intention of own interests. 
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language is unclear, or if the question lies outside the pupil’s capabilities. Kaiser described as 
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an important experience, when the teacher tried only to ask questions in class that he himself 
did not know before: The teacher then ended up in a situation in which the birth of a new idea 
or thought could not be ruled out. (Kaiser 2010, 200-201) 

This new idea — the new true view emerging in participants in the dialogue — should remain 
‘unspoken’ in the case of musical education, and should ideally be recognisable to composers 
in their ‘compositions’ and to performers in their ‘interpretations’. 


Conclusion 

A reader of the novel Doktor Faustus may find themselves bewitched by the colourful 
representations of non-existent music while at the same time feeling that there is music 
education taking place. The complexity of the novel Doktor Faustus, with the various thoughts 
of music theorists, makes it particularly hard for the reader to appreciate the true view of things. 
Another point with a similar meaning: a music teacher who is burdened by various influences 
may hold a monologue which might impart something other than the speech itself. 

On the other hand, discussion about music is something which can stimulate creativity; for 
example, this was displayed by the composers Schnittke and Henze, who were inspired by 
Doktor Faustus in his compositions, or by the composer Schnebel and his Mo-No, Music to 
read. 

The risk of Faust-style tempting of speech is an ever-recurring challenge in music pedagogy or 
in pedagogy in general, which is essentially based on the teacher-pupil dialogue. It would seem 
necessary to reinitiate Socratic dialogues, without all the temptation. It is something that, along 
with Thomas Mann’s Doctor Faustus, can resonate extraordinarily with contemporary music 
theory education. 
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Outline of the Philosophical Concept 
of the Child and the “Child in us” 


Miriam ProkeSova 


Abstract 

In this article, an outline of the philosophical concept of the child is presented, based on the 
central idea that our childhood and the child we were is not a thing of the past, but is always 
present within us, at any age. This “Child in us” is not only our longing for love but is the very 
love that secretly persists within us. In our lives, we long for this love; we are constantly 
searching for that ancient “child within us”, mostly without knowing that we are always that 
child — love. 


Keywords 
child; childhood; love; memories; Child in us 


Prolegomena to the philosophical concept of the child 

My initial questions and search for answers lie in grasping the concept of philosophy in the 
contemporary world: I ask whether philosophy is still today, in the words of the ancient 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle, an astonishment at the incommensurability of the self-evident, 
whether it is constantly, in the words of M. Heidegger, a responsible response to the being of 
being, or whether the calculability of nature does not transform human imagination into mere 
calculating thought, or whether the words of M. Heidegger’s words that philosophy ends and 
cybernetics begins; whether, in the words of another great, E. Husserl, the Crisis of the 
European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology is the result of an errant rationalism; 
whether it is still possible to perceive philosophy as the art of creation according to Deleuze 
and Guattari. In my answers, I draw primarily on the conception of J. Patocka and his Natural 
World as a philosophical problem, where the natural world is contrasted with the world of 
physis, i.e., the world of concepts, understood as a world not acquired by theorising, a world of 
the pre-conceptual, felt from the moment one is a human being, a world before the discovery 
of its problematic, where hiddenness is not yet experienced; a natural world where the world is 
not yet the world of physis, i.e., a simplified construction of the natural world. On this basis, I 
perceive philosophical thinking not only from a positivist, in a way closed point of view which 
is indeed necessary for grasping concepts, but also from the conviction that philosophy is 
always also something more; it is an unlimited openness, taking place in the words of J. Patocka 
in the natural, and not in the mathematically reconstructed world of mathematical natural 
science... Nor is the concept of the child a given: it is based on Pato¢ka’s conception of the 
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natural world in contrast to the world of physis and can help us to understand ourselves — these 
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are the core axioms of my conception of the child and childhood. 

The philosophical reflection on the concept of the child also relates to the philosophical- 
anthropological concept of man in the sense of Kuhn’s and Skolimowski’s paradigms — the 
mythical man — homo irrationalis, Logos — animal rationale (zoon logon echon and politikon), 
Theos — imago Dei (homo viator and homo poenitens), Mechanos — ego cogitans as a sublime 
transcendence and a being with deficiencies or computer man. What I bring here is a new 
conception of man as a fragile being woven from his sorrows and memories. In my conception 
I draw not only on the ideas and theses of some great philosophers, but also on my own life 
experience. I am thus gradually discovering a new concept in philosophy — the philosophy of 
the “child” within ourselves, the child that we are constantly being and that we are constantly 
seeking and never ceasing to seek, even in adulthood. 

In philosophical anthropology, the concept of man has its irreplaceable place. The concept of 
the child, however, eludes philosophical grasp. In my essay, I present an outline of the 
“philosophy of the child” based on the ideas of Plato, J. J. Rousseau, M. Scheler, C. G. Jung, 
J. Patocka, E. Lévinas. G. Marcel, M. Heidegger and others. I start from the premise that the 
child is good in itself, it is love, and only in human society, which is not perfect, does the child 
also become a non-perfect being that needs to be educated. 


The search for the child 

On the basis of the ideas of the philosophers mentioned above, I will conceptualise the concept 
of the child first from the historical perspective of the approach to the child (how the child has 
been perceived in society historically — white, black legend), and I will recall here some 
statements of the great philosophers about the child and childhood. Overall, I approach the 
concept of the child in terms of philosophy from seven perspectives, which I have established 
not only by analysing the ideas of the philosophers, but primarily by analysing and linking these 
ideas to my own insights, also derived from my own extensive research into and analysis of 
memoirs. 


The child is thus a being that is: 

— ens amans, a loving being filled with trust (inspired by the philosophy of M. Scheler) 

—a being of future sorrow and memories (inspired by S. Freud — essay Erinnern, Wiederholen, 
Durcharbeiten, 1914) — to remember, to repeat, to work 

—a being at once abandoned and divinely powerful (inspired by C. G. Jung, The Psychology of 
the Child Archetype) 

— Being intentional (inspired by the thesis of E. Husserl — the child is born into a pre-known 
world, but already with a given intention of love and trust) 

— wandering being (a newly arriving being, then a being of three movements according to 
J. Patocéka: acceptance, adaptation, transcendence — the movement of self-determination, 
defence and truth) 
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— the invasion of love into the totality of being (inspired by M. Heidegger and his concept of 


man as an invasion into the totality of being) 
— the eternal return and longing for love (inspired by F. Nietzsche) 


Memories of childhood, the Child in us 

The culmination — the completion — of the philosophical concept of the child and then childhood 
is the theme based on the analysis of the memories of students of different ages (from 2002— 
2020). 

Memories, understood by their utterance as an “object”, can be analysed into several categories 
— joyful, painful, dirty, shameful, prophetic, anxious, meditative, joyful and painful at the same 
time (Dostoyevsky, Hiibkova). 

On the basis of the analysis of these memories, it turned out that our childhood is not primarily 
beautiful and joyful, but is associated more with anxious (women) and painful (men) memories. 
Joyful, beautiful memories are associated with the figures of our grandparents. The happy 
memories are almost identical in some way, the negative memories are different from each 
other (we all have different ones). 

In the analysis of memories, I rely on the ideas of H. Bergson followed by Deleuze’s 
Bergsonism. 

Intuition is an immediate cognition in which we raise a problem, we discover a difference in 
nature, we perceive real time as duration. It is a method of being problematising (criticising the 
wrong problems and finding the right ones), differentiating (dividing and re-intersecting), and 
temporalising (thinking in terms of duration). In his method of intuition, Bergson distinguishes 
qualitative and continuous multiplicity as opposed to quantitative or numerical multiplicity. 
Qualitative multiplicity focuses on the subject and subjectivity. This multiplicity is 
characterised by three properties: continuity, heterogeneity and simplicity. Bergson further 
speaks of two forms of negativity: the negativity of simple limitation and the negativity of 
contradiction. For research in pedagogy (or philosophy), it is necessary to note that 
consciousness, which remembers moments of external things (events), thus actualises a purely 
temporal, i.e., no longer spatial, dimension. Qualitative multiplicity reveals the subjective 
(duration) in continuity, heterogeneity and simplicity; it does not lean towards the present, so it 
refers neither to the psychological experience of duration nor to the physical experience of 
movement — duration is an extended (transcended) condition of experience. 

This method could be used, for example, to process memories which are not understood as 
something that was in the past, but instead as something that alone (the present cannot be 
captured) is constantly “present” in us. The “child in us” is thus not a memory of what has 
already been, even though it cannot be a memory; it is what is always present in us and what is 
always ongoing. 

Man is a very fragile being, woven of his sorrows and memories. 
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The Child in us as: 
—a mystery, like the veil of the mythical dancer Maya. The child is lost in the depths of our 
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interior, only occasionally surfacing, it is an alétheia — an uncovering, an immanent plane in 
the chaos 

— abyss of abysses, as a liminal situation, an event, a hypostasis: our self is in the depths of the 
abysses of eternity and nothingness — encountering the infinite emptiness of our own abysses 
somewhere in the far unknowable depths of ourselves, in the deep mysteries surrounding what 
and who we are 

—a being on a journey, through Mythos (homo irrationalis), Logos (animal rationale), Theos 
(homo viator and homo poenitens), Mechanos (ego cogitans) 

— Love and loneliness, facing the other... our childhood is not created by ourselves, but by other 
people 

—a landscape of memories 


In conclusion 

Who is the “Child in us”? 

The “child in us” is a mystery, an illuminated and unenlightened part of our personality. 

It is the abyss of the abyss within ourselves, the nothingness and the eternity, it is our own 
event. It is not something that once was, it is not a mere past, but is that which is constantly 
acting and being. 

The “child in us” is our presence and our solitude, our love and our illusion. It is what we are 
constantly seeking within ourselves in the form of our longing for love, and it is also our longing 
for the intrinsically joyful love of our childhood. 

The “child in us” is not only love, but also a return to love. And not only that, it is a return to 
the beginnings of our life, which will one day be consummated by death and transformed. 

The child is all that is within us, our beginning and our end, our past, present and future. 

It is the love we encounter in our lives and that we will all meet one day. 
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Why Death Should Be a Topic for Education 


Maria Spisiakova 


Abstract 

Although the Covid-19 pandemic has reintroduced death and dying into awareness and debate, 
these topics remain in some sense taboo in society. From a philosophical perspective, however, 
death is closely related to the meaning of life and it is therefore unavoidable to reflect on it. The 
article attempts to show that reflections on death should be a part of education at different levels. 


Keywords 
death; education; meaning of life; relationships; love 


In the first edition of the Winter School of Philosophy of Education 2021, I wanted to show the 
usefulness of philosophical reflection on the problem of evil and the meaning of suffering in 
human life. These are not very popular topics in today’s society because its main actors seek to 
convince people that all suffering, even death, can either be eliminated or at least “controlled”. 
Therefore, death is often perceived as a “pathology” (Siklova 2013, 12), as a “stranger” or an 
“enemy” (Kreeft 2012, 19 and 45) that must be fought to the last moment and kept as far away 
from us and out of our sight. However, in philosophical reflections death plays an important 
role with regard to meaningful human life, and it is therefore necessary to deal with it. In this 
article, I would like to point out that reflections about death — as well as about suffering — should 
be a part of education and self-education. 

The human being is the only animal that is aware of the necessity of his own death. In the long 
history of mankind, death has not only been the antithesis of life, but a natural part of it. People 
have encountered it almost daily, not only in times of wars or epidemics, but also in everyday 
life when loved ones have died, and even the children have been present not only at the funeral 
and final farewell to them, but also at the washing and dressing of the deceased. Although death 
has always evoked fear, especially because of its association with suffering and helplessness, 
people were not afraid to talk about it, to prepare for it, whether by writing a testament, or 
choosing a burial place or details of their own funeral. Believers prayed that God would keep 
them “from an unexpected death”, not to die unprepared for the passage to eternal life. Some 
monks had a motto memento mori (remember that you [have to] die) and the faithful were 
reminded at the beginning of the Lent: “Remember you are dust, and to dust you shall return”. 
According to several thinkers, the proximity of death and the awareness of the temporality of 
life allow us to appreciate life more, to live the present moment more fully and authentically. 
Death “makes life precious” (Kreeft 2012, 85). 
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But nowadays, in our Western culture, death is a taboo. As Umberto Eco aptly describes, it 
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fades from our view and we push it out of our minds, even though the media are often full of 
it. The young generation is experiencing “that death takes place far away from us in a hospital, 
that people usually don’t walk behind the coffin to the cemetery, that we no longer see the dead” 
(Eco 2017, 168). But on the other hand, they “see them constantly blown up, crashed on the 
sidewalk, dropped into the sea with their feet in a cube of cement, their heads left rolling on the 
cobbles, their brains splattered over the windows of taxis. But they are not us and they are not 
our loved ones; they are actors. Death is entertainment, even when the media reports about the 
girl actually raped or the victim of a serial killer” (Eco 2017, 168). 

In this situation the global pandemic of Covid-19 came as a shock because a lot of people had 
never experienced death so closely before. And so Eco’s almost prophetic words were 
confirmed: “And so the disappearance of the death from our immediate experience will terrify 
us more when the moment approaches — the event that is part of us from birth, and to which 
every wise person grows accustomed throughout life” (Eco 2017, 169). 

If education is understood as a lifelong process preparing a person not only for a particular 
profession, but for life in all its complexity, then surely death education has its place in it. Its 
aim should be not only to help people to cope with the loss of their loved ones, but above all to 
adopt the right attitude towards their own death: because a human, through his attitude towards 
death can co-determine what death, and through it the whole of reality, will appear to him 
(Marcel 2013, 224). 


Different attitudes toward death 

Although one intuitively knows that one will die (Scheler 1971, 145), one can repress the 
thought of death. Some people can adopt a more or less negative attitude towards death, seeing 
death as an enemy, a stranger, a pathology or a punishment. Others can view it in a more 
positive way, as “a friend” that delivers them from unbearable suffering. This attitude towards 
death is held by advocates of suicide (Bullova 2015, 145) or euthanasia. Death can also be a 
heroic act, a sacrifice of one’s life for someone or for some ideal, for homeland, for freedom, 
for faith. In this case, however, death is not understood as something positive, but on the 
contrary life is perceived as something very precious that one is willing to give up in favour of 
an even higher value. 

Death in old age, after having lived a meaningful life filled with relationships of love and 
friendship, can be seen as the natural conclusion of one’s life journey. E. Kitibler-Ross points 
out that attitudes towards one’s own death do not depend so much on age as on the 
meaningfulness of one’s life: “Many people believe that death is a welcome friend to most 
elderly people. This is only partially true. Old age is not synonymous with being ‘glad to die’. 
Many of these old patients who welcome death may not be in a stage of acceptance, but rather 
one of resignation, when life is no longer meaningful” (Kiibler-Ross 1997, 107). 

Attitudes towards issues related to death and dying among the general and professional public 
in the Czech Republic were surveyed in public opinion polls conducted in 2011, 2013 and 2015 
by STEM/MARK in cooperation with the home hospice Cesta domt. In these surveys, 68% of 
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respondents answered “definitely not” or “rather not” when asked whether end-of-life and 
dying are sufficiently discussed within society (STEM/MARK, Cesta domt 2015). Although 
people declare that they are thinking about what kind of care they envision at the end of life, 
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they mostly do not discuss this with anyone (64%). More than one half of respondents (61%) 
find it difficult to talk about death because of worry and fear (84%) and many think the topic is 
neglected in families (59%). On the contrary, health professionals (88%) believe that death and 
dying need to be talked about, even by children, and even as early as preschool age 
(STEM/MARK 2011). 

In 2021, at the time of a global pandemic that claimed the lives of over 6 million individuals, 
an excellent probe into the thinking of the current middle-aged generation and elderly people 
(many of whom have already passed the age of 80) was published in the book Without fear of 
death (Pro smrt udélano, M. Plzak and L. Vopalenska 2021), featuring interviews about death 
with people of various professions — a Catholic bishop, an evangelical clergyman and a rabbi, 
philosophers, people working with the dying, a poet, a painter, a soldier, a biologist, etc. The 
variety of respondents brings a diversity of views that represent a range of approaches to death. 
However, most of the interviews are united by the view that the proximity of death brings the 
person to a deeper appreciation of relationships, to look back on his or her life and to try to find 
positive value in it. Although some were particularly reluctant to talk about attitudes to their 
own death and their views on existence after death, they admitted that they were dealing with 
this topic, whether in the context of the ongoing global pandemic or the dying of their loved 
ones. 

The main reason why people do not want to think about death and to meet the dying is the fear 
of the suffering that accompanies dying. Much has already been done in the practical field of 
care — at least in some countries.' There are also Czech and Slovak websites that are very helpful 
for both professionals and lay people in dealing with issues related to dying and death.” 
However, this cannot completely remove the taboo of death. Although several books have been 
published in recent years — either translations of foreign books or books by Czech and Slovak 
authors who have experience of caring for the dying (e.g., M. Svato8ova, J. Siklova, M. 
KaSpart, K. Krizanova, M. Hatokova) — a systematic death education is still absent in the 
Slovak Republic. In Christian formation, too, death is no longer spoken of as much as it once 
was, and the hope of resurrection (Hahn 2021, 14-15), which once helped man to overcome his 
fear of death and gave meaning to his life, has disappeared from homilies and from our 
consciousness. 


' For example, the Open Society Institute launched in 1994 the Project on Death in America (PDIA) 
with a goal to help transform the experience of dying in the United States, that supported initiatives in 
professional and public education, the arts and humanities, research, clinical care, and public policy, 
and so helped improve care of the dying. 
https://www.opensocietyfoundations.org/publications/project-death-america-grantees- 1994-2003 

* Information and consultancy sites with practical information for those dealing with death and dying: 
https://www.umirani.cz, https://www.zomieranie.sk 
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What is death education 
One of the main promoters of death education is Hannelore Wass,’ who describes it as follows: 


“The term death education refers to a variety of educational activities and experiences related 
to death and embraces such core topics as meanings and attitudes toward death, processes of 
dying and bereavement, and care for people affected by death” (Wass, 2022). This may be 
formal education in the form of academic programmes and clinical experiences, courses, or 
courses included in larger units, that may take place at different levels of education. The target 
audience for formal education is primarily health professionals (doctors and nurses), 
psychological counsellors, but also children in primary and secondary schools. Informal 
education happens when certain life experiences (e.g., the death of a relative, a child’s friend) 
are used as “teachable moments” in which we answer the child’s questions related to that 
experience. 

Formal education should be comprehensive, 1.e., it should include not only the theoretical but 
also the practical part. In secondary and higher education, it could consist, for example, of 
volunteer activities aimed at service to the elderly or terminally ill. Contact with these people 
can stimulate conversations and raise questions not only about good death, but also about the 
meaning and the most important values of life. This is evidenced by many who come into 
contact with the dying as part of their profession, but also by volunteers in the hospital Covid 
wards during the pandemic (Kral 2021). They testify to the fact that proximity of death can 
bring enrichment, more intensive experience of life, a reassessment of one’s priorities and an 
appreciation of the present moment (Siklova 2013, 27). 

The physician Viola Svobodova describes her many years of hospice work as a school of 
listening and compassion: “In no other school do we learn how to cope with our own death and 
the deaths of loved ones” (Svobodova 2021, 153). She said that this work has changed her life, 
and she takes it as a gift that she appreciates very much. The close relationship with terminally 
ill patients who are humble, reject deception, and want to know the truth leads to “asking 
questions about how we would stand in similar situations, what really matters to us, what the 
priorities are in our lives, etc.” (Svobodova 2021, 153). Many of them in the face of death 
realize that the most important thing is to mend relationships — to make peace with other people, 
with God, with one’s own death, and to forgive oneself. One of hospice volunteers affirms: 
“Dying associated with suffering and existential anguish has a profound meaning that takes 
place in inner conversion” (Kania in Svobodova 2021, 135). This is the reason why hospices 
and other places where people are experiencing the proximity of death can also be seen as places 


> The professional concerns of Hannelore Wass centre around children’s and adolescents’ encounters 
with death, including dying, grieving, suicide, lethal violence, and the portrayal of death in 
entertainment media. She promoted clinical and educational programmes designed to prepare 
professionals and parents to help children and adolescents cope with these encounters and to transcend 
them. Hannelore advocated for integrating the subjects of death, grief, suicide, as well as violence 
prevention and integration into school curricula. Dr Wass published ten books, and over 100 articles 
and contributing chapters. (https://forestmeadowsfh.com/obituaries/hannelore-wass/) 
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where interpersonal relationships can mature and where the original meaning of such human 
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words as truth, love, honour, trust and respect can be restored (Svobodova 2021, 156). 

A theoretical part of death education should offer orientation for reflection about death from 
the universal human perspective. Therefore, the answers of the Christian faith to the questions 
of life after death will be left aside, although they are relevant to many people. I will outline 
just a few philosophical thoughts that may indicate the direction of thinking that can be helpful 
in dealing with death. Theoretical knowledge focused on the medical aspects of dying, specific 
medical or psychological assistance to the dying which is part of the field called thanatology 
will be left aside. But it can appropriately complement death education focused primarily on 
existential meaning of death. 

A number of philosophers and scholars have dealt with the subject of death and reflected the 
experiences with the dying.4 Some of them consider reflections on death as an isolated 
phenomenon or as a fact of my own death, overly reductive and unsatisfactory. Such an 
approach overlooks the relational nature of the human being, which means that death is always 
associated with the rupture of relationships. When someone close to me dies it’s as if I myself 
have died but at the same time this beloved still exists in some way. That is why E. Fink 
considers death to be a “social phenomenon” and the human being as co-existing. The 
fundamental phenomenon of human life is love, and death is co-existential with love. So for a 
full understanding of death it is necessary to consider both aspects of death — one’s own death 
and the death of the other (Jedli¢kova 2018). 

Also G. Marcel sees the death of a loved one as the key experience in which we anticipate our 
own death. He speaks about intersubjectivity, a relationship of true love that enables two 
persons to exist as one “we”. In such an “oblative love” they transcend the categories of 
objectivity and arrive at an open space where “such ways of connection, the presence of the 
absent, are possible, which objectifying thought does not know, but which are nevertheless 
accessible to interpersonal experience” (Scherer 2005, 103). The hope of overcoming death 
thus involves the indestructibility of the mutual bond rather than the indestructibility of an 
“object” (Marcel 2013, 570). Marcel writes: “Where love endures, where it triumphs over 
everything that tends to its degradation, death must ultimately and definitively be defeated” 
(Marcel 1998, 91). In a similar way, also other philosophers affirm a relationship between love 
and death. When someone loves for no other reason than the love itself, he found in it the 
meaning of life and already lives “eternity”, according to MatuStik (Gal, Jurstakova and 
Matustik 2021, 121). 

There are other deeper philosophical justifications for the positive significance of reflection on 
death and the possibility of transcending it, but due to the limited scope of this article we will 
not address them. 


4 For example, an excellent book of Irvin and Marilyn Yalom: A Matter of Death and Life (2021) 
offers us a rare window into facing mortality and coping with the loss of one’s beloved from a famous 
psychiatrist and his wife. 
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Conclusion 
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In this short essay I have tried to justify the need for death education not only for health 
professionals but for all, because death is a key phenomenon for meaningful human life. From 
this brief outline of ideas, which needs to be further developed, it follows that death education 
must not be only about death and dying, but should include relational education, stressing the 
importance of deep interpersonal relationships, that of love. These are not only prerequisites 
for a good death, but also for a meaningful life, for understanding the other person and 
recognising his or her unique value as a subject that cannot be destroyed by death. The result 
of such an education is then more than just the right attitude towards death and human finitude. 
It can also help to bring hope into life, to live more authentically and intensively the present 
moment and to pay due attention to relationships — to oneself, to others, even to God. It turns 
out that a meaningful life — which is the main precondition for a good death — depends precisely 
on the ability to love, to forgive and to find reconciliation. And so death does not have to be an 
event that robs us of our life, of our freedom to do something, but quite the contrary. An attitude 
towards death may be the most important expression of our freedom and a good death can be a 
peaceful conclusion of one’s life, or even the beginning of some new existence. 
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Translation 


Radim PalouS on Perception as Belonging 


Palous, Radim. 2010. Filosoficka reflexe nékolika pojmu skolské pedagogiky (Philosophical 
reflection on several concepts of schooling pedagogy). Praha: Karolinum, pp. 69-71. 


We are buried in a modern tradition. We seek things that are, such as objects, items, 
imaginations. How else may we find them! We place that which is “available” before ourselves 
like that which stands across from us and across this we pull ourselves, to the imaginative. This 
imagining that objectifies essence and, in doing so, lends things a “seal of being,” is a 
characteristic of modern-age metaphysics; it is subjectivism, it is self-assertion, it is “Ego” — 
the centre and recourse, it is a will longing for ruling. It is this will that predestines the manner 
in which the world is allowed to appear to us, namely in the form of objectification. Objects 
may be handled in such a way that (a) will discovers space for its own development. To 
overcome this metaphysics means to ontologically overcome subjectivism and turn to (a) 
being itself, not however, as to a dimension given by the coordinates of subject-object. An 
important regard of this term is human openness to the world. 

“Pure” staring (vision) is fiction. It is expected that everything inside is silent. It is as if it were 
about a total receptiveness, which is only an optical function of a blind photographic apparatus 
(regardless of the fact that a certain projection is attributed to that which has been seen). Pure 
staring could be more likely to mean a demand on the one staring not to insist on a given 
perspective and open up to suspected and unsuspected perspectives. Henceforth, purity means 
that the one staring, “belonging”, is ready to sweep all already prepared perspectives in 
favour of other possible ones, hence “to belong” to them, not to none. 

The relatively long addiction of an infant on an educator is truly very important for the human 
ability to perceive. A person is born very much incomplete. The eyes remain loose, they are not 
overly captivated by instincts or pressure of self-preservation so their legacy does not exceed 
elementary needs. Since the dawn of time, animals have been too captivated by events in their 
surroundings. Their attention is depleted by a lurking anticipation of danger, nourishment, etc., 
simply an anticipation of what an animal is as such. From birth, a human’s belonging is open 
for the world especially thanks to mal-equipment, incompleteness, boundness: for a long 
enough time a child cannot independently behave regarding self-preservation. Yes, similarly to 
other species, it builds its opinion on its surroundings by looking out for functional phenomena 
— due to its basic instincts. However, human perception is “belonging”, it has the ability to step 
out of confinement into a certain register of schemes. A person also has various inherited 
behavioural traits, but not to the extent to which it dominates with animals. Before it is made 
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applicable by thought, human sight perceives a lot of events that are meaningless, mysterious. 


It asks for their meaning. A question creeps into staring. In doing so it leaves an autonomously 
functioning surrounding — and steps into the world of human “opinion”. 

This open seeing has a chance of fulfilling itself not only with prefabricates, which ease our 
functioning by the mechanization of activity, but also has the chance to become the intention 
of attention, which self-forgettingly pulls towards perception itself, and accepts it with neither 
defence nor limitation, leaving it if possible to itself. 

Attention can be forced either by the world and the things in it or by the focus of him who 
stares. Humanly, the most significant is the middle ground, where neither things nor the ones 
staring impose themselves. An experience of this nature is the meeting of looks between a child 
and a loving mother. It is a moment when the behaviour of the child is not filled with instinct 
and when the meeting is one of mutual openness (“you perceive me, therefore I am”). 

Staring is a process of maturing which is increasingly dependent on behaviour. The more it 
serves, the less it “belongs” to that at which it stares. The seen “occurring” world is pulled into 
human purposes; things become “at disposal”. Speech gives meaning to that which has been 
perceived and easily can accommodate a tendency to be finished with ones surrounding. To 
name a previously perceived thing means to know it and to know it in a certain way. That is 
how a person deals with a provocative uncertainty of meaningless things, which then means 
that the amount of things attracting attention decreases, so it is increasingly determined by the 
interests of the one perceiving (by his “opinion’”’), by that which is important to him, what HE 
means. The field of view, in which things primarily have announced themselves individually, 
changes into a field of objects for a person. They then sort them into objects of current attention 
according to subjective living arrangements, and into that which is “there” as well, but does not 
currently require immediate attention. 

This is how a person is wired and overcoming such an enclosure cannot be done by simply 
scratching implemented mechanisms. An opening is possible only by overcoming these. 
Belonging can be carried by effort not only to see an object as it is in the interest of him who 
perceives (it is impossible to be fully rid of subjectivity), as it may be accepted only as one 
point of view, one of the perspectives, which enables space for other angles and perspectives. 
This way perceiving is open to the full extent of what the object itself is for perceiving, which 
overcomes the current “subjective” opinion. 

However, it cannot be imagined that an opening viewing would abstract from “this here” in 
such a way as to gain “objectivity”, a sort of “clear” picture of the world, a world “about itself”. 
That would not mean anything other than looking out with a sort of unconscious seeing, 
perceiving without perspective, a complete breaking free from a situation in which a person 
always is. 

Viewing is always knowing. A participation of knowing which has previously been established 
cannot be determined generally, because knowing itself enters the game during an opening: 
boundaries are overcome, of not only that which is at our disposal (and that due to 
dissatisfaction), but also of heralds of things and the world. He who perceives makes his eyes 
an organ of that which is shown to him in his perception. 
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Perceiving is an act of an entire personality. Human sight is not only an irritation of a retina by 


light stimuli, but observation, in which is an entire activity of the perceiver, his acts — actions. 
If one detaches objects from their environment, then they do so due to their subjectivity. It is 
impossible to be rid of activity, it would not be human sight. However, it is possible to put this 
activity into the service of things and the world. 

If that is the case then human education does not only take place there, where perceiving is 
already present. Not only the “inner” is then educated, not only that which a person thinks of 
what has been seen, but even that which a person sees at all, what a person is able to perceive. 


Translated from Czech by Ondyej Svoboda 
https://orcid.org/0000-0002-2025-6228 
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